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Outstanding basic textbooks... 


BUILDING A BETTER VOCABULARY 


JAMES |. BROWN, University of Minnesota; and 
RACHEL SALISBURY, formerly Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 


An unusually complete and practical 
workbook designed to help any student 
acquire a larger, more effective vocabu- 
lary. Emphasizing a strong self-help ap- 
proach, this book presents 20 evalua- 
tion inventories; learning techniques 


for efficient study; instruction and drill 
on dictionary use, pronunciation, spell- 
ing, and key word elements. Over 70 
exercises for use with any standard col- 
lege-level dictionary included. 
Paper cover, 124 pp. $2.25 


COLLEGE WRITING 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma State University; and 
JOHN BALL, Miami University 


Practical textbook covers the many 
types of writing which the student will 
meet in his college career. It details the 
writing of examinations, term papers, 
research papers, fiction, nonfiction, etc. 
A wide range of student and profes- 


sional pieces illustrate writing practices 
and principles. “. . . firm organization, 
clarity in exposition, and completeness 
of information.”—W. G. Crouch, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 15 ills.; 475 pp. 

$4.50 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 


THEODORE N. BECKMAN, The Ohio State University; HAROLD H. MAYNARD, 
late of The Ohio State University; and WILLIAM R. DAVIDSON, The Ohio State University 


This outstanding textbook provides the 
student with a broad understanding of 
the entire scope of modern marketing. 
Functional in approach, it incorporates 
material on shopping centers, discount 
houses, nonstore retailing, etc. Inciudes 


questions and problems. “The best prin- 
ciples of marketing text available to- 
day.”—Robert Drew-Bear, University of 
Massachusetts. Instructor's Manual 


available. 6th Ed. 33 ills., tables; 
798 pp. $7.50 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 
Foundations for Successful Family Life 
HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


A comprehensive analysis of marriage 
as the pivotal relationship of family or- 
ganization. Popular textbook focuses on 
the interpersonal relationships of the 
marriage partners during courtship, 


marriage, and parenthood; examines 
personal elements and situational set- 
tings. “A well-written, common sense 
text.” —Carl Zimmerman, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 2nd Ed. 20 ills., tables; 645 pp. 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL H. LANDIS, Washington State University 


This basic textbook is designed to de- 
velop the student’s awareness of social 
phenomena in the world of his own ex- 
perience. Thorough coverage includes a 
systematic treatment of social structure 
with discussions of the roles and sta- 


tuses of the sex, age, and occupational 
groups; social control; social institu- 
tions; etc. A very excellent book.”— 
Floyd N. House, University of Virginia. 
Instructor's Manual available. 158 ills. ; 
726 pp. $6.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 


By LYLE TUSSING, E/ Camino College, California. This textbook is de- 
signed for first year college students. It is concerned with the unceasing efforts 
of man to live a full, stable, happy life in a world complicated by the advance 
of the atomic age and the dynamic changes it has brought to our complex en- 
vironment. If we are to survive, the need for se/f-understanding must serve as 
the essential prerequisite to world understanding. And if we are to understand 
ourselves, we must utilize our ability to think logically and make decisions in 
order to evaluate and solve personal problems. 

Tussing shows how will power, common sense, and the scientific method 
of problem-solving can be used to advantage. Beyond this task of adjusting to 
the immediate environment, a sensible long range perspective is important 
to good mental health. This dignity of man and the respect of one individual 
for another have long been the basic tenets of religions and moral systems 
throughout the world. The author points out their value in securing a sound 
philosophy of life. 

A host of other factors is involved in planning better living patterns. One 
important factor involves the desire to /earn, and the capacity to retain data 
to which we are exposed. Psychology for Better Living offers aids for im- 
proving concentration and memory, and discusses six psychological principles 
of learning to help clarify the learning processes. 

Later portions of the book discuss personality traits, including specific meth- 
ods and rules for overcoming shyness; the development and control of emo- 
tions; mature leadership and adjustment mechanisms; mental illness and how 
to avoid it; and choosing a marriage partner. The book closes with a discussion 
of pursuit of happiness, the future relationship of man to man, and mental 
health and the future. 1959. Approx. 448 pages. Prob. $4.95. 


INTRODUCTORY COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


By THOMAS L. WADE, Florida State University. Written for the able 
and well-prepared beginning college student, this book has been designed to 
be as rigorous and challenging as possible for a text at this level. It reflects 
the spirit of modern mathematics, and includes many of the recent develop- 
ments in the field. By means of deductive reasoning, the author has given the 
subject the fresh appeal that will further encourage those who have a definite 
interest in mathematics and science. 1959. 319 pages. $5.50. 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE ARITHMETIC 


By W.1. LAYTON, Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
A concise yet thorough treatment of arithmetic which carries the subject 
through the introduction of the algebraic equation. The text is intended pri- 
marily for students entering college without the mathematical understanding 
and skills necessary for adequate handling of the quantitative problems that 
arise in every-day affairs. The author's objective has been to offer careful ex- 
planations, clear illustrations, and a great abundance of problem material. 
The problem sets are carefully graded, with the varying abilities of the stu- 
dents taken into account. Answers to the odd-numbered problems are included 
in the book. 1959. 200 pages. $3.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION 


By EVA D. WILSON, KATHERINE H. FISHER, and MARY E. 
FUQUA, all of The Pennsylvania State University. This latest report on the 
fundamentals of nutrition and their importance to diet and health, accurately 
illustrates and comprehensively describes virtually every aspect of the field. 
Diagrammatic drawings, photographs, animated charts, and the most recent 
data obtainable are all utilized to generate reader interest in the basic facts 
of nutrition. 1959. 483 pages. $5.95. 


OUR MINERAL RESOURCES 


By CHARLES M. RILEY, Humble Oil Company; formerly of the Unt- 
versity of Nebraska. Provides an elementary approach to a subject usually 
treated at the senior or graduate level. Using a minimum of scientific termi- 
nology, it presents a great amount of significant theory and useful fact. It also 
summarizes the most modern knowledge about where and how our valuable re- 
sources are formed by nature and discusses some new deposits described only 
in the most recent literature. 1959. 342 pages. $6.95. 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


TIAA life insurance... 
the best protection for your money 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a nonprofit insurance company 
founded by Carnegie organizations in 1918. Its primary function is to provide low- 
cost insurance and annuities for employees of colleges, universities, and other 
nonprofit educational and research organizations. 


A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only $82.40 per year issued to a man 
aged 34.* This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 


TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are employed, no commissions 
are paid, and there are few occupational hazards in academic employment. 


A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance Guide, describes the different 
TIAA policies and is available to help you plan an adequate life insurance pro- 
gram. To get your copy and an illustration of a low-cost TIAA policy issued at 
your age, just return this coupon. 


*$132.20 annual — less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of year. Future dividend amounts cannot 
be guaranteed, of course. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and an illustration of low-cost protection at my age. 
Name Date of Birth 
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Ages of Dependents 


Employing Institution 
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The New Research and Service Commissions 


C. C. COLVERT 


In March, 1959, the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges approved a re- 
vised plan of committee work in the form 
of commissions. There are now five com- 
missions with the same major functions 
as before: (1) Administration, (2) Cur- 
riculum, (3) Instruction, (4) Legislation, 
and (5) Student Personnel. 

Each commission will be composed of 
sixteen members who are representatives 
from the six regional areas. In addition to 
the research carried on by the entire com- 
mission, subcommittees to carry on special 
projects will be formed from the member- 
ship of the commissions and/or added to 
from the membership at large and college 
faculties over the country. For example, a 
special problem in student personnel work 
might be assigned to a group of person- 
nel directors within one or more state 
areas so that communications will be 
facilitated and meetings made easier. The 
chairman of this research group might 
well be a member of the Commission on 
Student Personnel or a member of the 
research subcommittee with a member of 
the commission as a liaison representative. 
Registrars might have a problem which 
would require representative registrars 
within a state or area to do research. In 
this case, the Commission on Administra- 
tion could organize a subcommittee to 
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conduct such a study. Some funds from 
the Association might well be furnished 
for such grass roots research. 

A Council on Research and Service has 
been organized which is composed of the 
chairmen of the five commissions, the 
chairman of the Editorial Board and one 
outside member appointed by the Board 
to serve as the chairman of the Council. 

Junior colleges, unlike universities, do 
not stress research as a primary function 
of the faculty but rather emphasize thor- 
ough teaching; nevertheless this does not 
preclude their conducting research alto- 
gether. In fact, ideas for research must 
come from such faculties and administra- 
tive officers, and very often the research 
should be done by them since they know 
better than anyone else the problems that 
need attention. In addition, most of them 
have the master’s or doctor’s degree and 
are familiar with the ways in which to 
carry out research. 

The instructional and administrative 
personnel of junior colleges have an obli- 
gation to do more research than they have 
done in the past as well as to be sensitive 
to the need for research. Such activities 
are more important today than at any 
other time in the history of the junior 
college. 

The entire membership of the Associ- 
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ation, individual faculty members, the 
college faculty as a group, and adminis- 


_ trators are urged to suggest and promote 


ideas for research and service. A list of 
the chairmen of the commissions and of 


the Council will be found in each issue 
of the Junior College Journal. These are 
your commissions and Council. Why not 
use them? They will be glad to hear from 


you. 
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Proposed: A Junior College Program to Train 
Urban Professional Assistants 


MOSES S. KOCH 


ONE OF the main contentions of John 
Kenneth Galbraith in his recent book, 
The Affiuent Society, is America’s false 
security in the production of material 
goods and America’s overdependence on 
technical and engineering output. One 
fundamental national need, it would 
seem, is for attention to be turned more 
to the social and human determinants of 
national welfare. 

In the field of urban problems, America 
is turning its efforts in this direction ; how- 
ever, there is growing feeling of deep con- 
cern with the dearth of trained qualified 
personnel to shoulder the increasing re- 
sponsibilities arising from this emphasis 
on urban problems. The emphasis in 
these areas is already extending its effects 
beyond the fields of urban development 
and urban renewal and beyond housing 
and planning.? A number of related areas 
are being stimulated by these new pat- 
terns of urban life: community organiza- 
tion work,’ recreation,* public adminis- 
tration,° civic and service groups and pub- 
lic utilities.© Other areas, such as health, 
community planning,’ traffic and protec- 
tive services, public works, and industrial 
development, are also affected by urban 
and metropolitan problems. 

The increase in metropolitan activities 


MOSES S. KOCH, Jr. is Dean of Essex Com- 
munity College, Essex, Maryland. 
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is typical of the increasingly urban nature 
of this culture. Equally characteristic is 
the general shortage of trained personnel.* 

There are present two apparently ir- 
reconcilable facts. First, patterns of ex- 
tended urban concentration with result- 
ant changes in modes of living are just 
beginning to burgeon into a new realm 
of vocational and avocational undertak- 
ings. There is thus an increasing number 
and variety of jobs in fields related to the 
social determinants of national welfare. 
In the next decade these jobs will multi- 
ply far beyond the present demand. Sec- 
ond, present and proposed extensions of 
training facilities at the professional level 


? John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent So- 
ciety (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958), 
Chap. XVIII. 

2 Harvey S. Perloff, Education for Planning 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957), 
p. 2. 

3 Nelson N. Foote, “Community Services,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, 314:50, Nov. 1957. 

4“A Shortage Ahead in Recreation Depart- 
ment Personnel,” The American City, 72:31, 
Oct. 1957. 

5 Jeptha J. Carrell, ““An Appraisal of Munic- 
ipal In-Service Training,’ Public Manage- 
ment, 40:237, Oct. 1958. 

® George Duggar, “Local Organization for 
Urban Renewal,” Public Management, 40: 163, 
July, 1958. 

7 The Sun, Baltimore, Md., July 4, 1959, p. 6. 

8 Perloff, op. cit. 
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(college or graduate school), it is con- 
ceded, will not meet the need for person- 
nel in these occupations. The curriculums 
in social work, urban problems, public 
administration, city planning, etc. will not 
be adequate. There is no way of sidestep- 
ping these two opposing facts. Alone, they 
portend the possible long-range failure of 
attempts to solve problems of the urban 
community. 

There is a third aspect to the problem, 
however. If it is perceived now and 
promptly acted upon, there may not be 
an overwhelming lack of personnel quali- 
fied to operate in these fields. 

From observations in these fields and 
from the carefully elicited judgments of 
authorities, it is evident that a consider- 
able part of the professional’s day-to-day 
work does not require the high profes- 
sional level of performance to which he 
has been trained.® Much of this work can 
be done by assistants who have had spe- 
cialized education beyond high school but 
less than a four-year college program. 

Medicine and engineering have success- 
fully established this intermediate, sub- 
professional, “technician” level of em- 
ployment. Teachers and librarians are 
now beginning to develop a similar kind 
of person to relieve them of the non- 
professional requirements of their work.” 

Thus, from the experience of these 
professions, the planner, social worker, 
public administrator, recreation director, 
housing executive can develop sub-pro- 


® Perloff, op. cit., p. 50, quoting Dr. Edwin 
Burdell and Dennis O’ Harrow. 

10 It is interesting to note that despite fears 
of “watering down” standards for professional 
certification the requirements in these profes- 
sions and qualifications of the practitioners 
continue to rise. 


fessional assistants. The solution would 
then seem to be to develop a two-year 
junior college terminal curriculum to edu- 
cate and train urban professional assist- 
ants for which an Associate in Arts de- 
gree would be awarded. 

The program to train these assistants 
would aim to qualify the graduates for a 
particular area of work, such as: 


Professional assistant in planning, urban 
development and urban renewal, e.g. assistant 
planning analyst, public administration aide, 
planning assistant. 

Professional assistant in public housing, e.g. 
housing inspector, area project aide, tenant 
area coordinator. 

Professional assistant in real estate, prop- 
erty administration, and private commercial 
and industrial development, e.g. property 
management shopping center management, 
field executive in property construction and 
development. 

Professional assistant in public develop- 
ment (state and local), e.g. industrial devel- 
opment commissions, parks administration, 
conservation of natural resources, water re- 
sources control. 

Professional assistant in public works, 
health, protective services and related fields, 
e.g. traffic control, highway and roads com- 
mission, public utilities, police, fire, and 
health departments. 

Professional assistant in community activi- 
ties and human relations activities, e.g. im- 
provement associations, recreation councils, 
Urban League, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Citizens’ Planning and 
Housing Associations, PTA Councils, etc. 

Professional assistant in administrative con- 
trol (in a variety of organizations and agen- 
cies), e.g. property control clerk in urban re- 
newal agency, editorial secretary, mainte- 
nance control clerk, statistical clerk, person- 
nel assistant, administrative secretary, etc. 


In addition to the above, a number of 
small, varied, non-profit organizations 
employ administrative personnel, College 
graduates are usually not available and 
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may very well not be preferred. Among 
these organizations are civic and service 
groups, historical societies, improvement 
associations, fund-raising groups, philan- 
thropic organizations, political organiza- 
tions, political action groups, e.g. League 
of Women Voters, United Nations Asso- 
ciation, unions, religious groups, etc. Al- 
though these activities are not new, the 
new urban life and the increase in leisure 
are generating a proliferation of them. 
These, then, are some of the areas in 
which it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to employ adequately trained personnel, 
as the current activities in metropolitan 
development expand more and more 
rapidly. 

Although the main target of the pro- 
gram proposed here is the large urban 
center, the need for trained help at the 
professional assistant level has for a long 
time been acutely felt in the smaller cities. 
For example, if a city of 75,000 wants to 
establish a planning office but can afford 
to hire a staff with only one professionally 
trained planner, the addition of one or 
two trained or qualified urban profes- 
sional assistants to this staff would extend 
considerably the amount and nature of 
work the agency could be expected to 
perform. Similar examples could be 
drawn in fields other than planning. The 
smaller urban community thereby stands 
to gain from this program, as well as the 
large city. 

What would be the nature of a junior 
college program aimed toward this end? 
Currently the Essex Community College, 
a public junior college in Baltimore 
County, Maryland, is planning such a 
program. It has the active participating 


11 Duggar, op. cit. 
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support of the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association and of a number of 
executives in urban agencies, both public 
and private, and in commercial enter- 
prises. 

The county almost completely sur- 
rounds the city of Baltimore, and, like 
other metropolitan areas, the city and the 
suburban area are facing up to the prob- 
lem of acquiring trained personnel to do 
all the work involved in the development 
of the total metropolitan area. 

The educational program being 
planned by the Essex Community College 
would offer graduates an Associate in 
Arts degree. It would have three primary 
objectives : 

1. A general liberal education. At least 
40 per cent of the total credits required 
of a student would be in general liberal 
arts and sciences, 

2. Occupational preparation for re- 
sponsibilities outlined above. The pro- 
gram would permit the student to pre- 
pare for a particular area. An important 
part of the individual student’s program 
would be field work. The graduate would 
not be expected to qualify, of course, for 
all the occupational areas listed above. 

3. Provision of a common background 
of knowledge and understanding in prob- 
lem areas facing the total metropolitan 
community. A common background is im- 
portant because metropolitan develop- 
ment work involves a wide variety of skills 
among individuals who, though working 
separately, are in effect inevitably work- 
ing together.’ 

Secondary Objectives: 1. One by-prod- 
uct should be an increase in the number of 
persons who will pursue a four-year col- 


12 Duggar, op. cit., p. 161. 
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lege program and/or graduate courses in 
these fields, persons who would not other- 
wise have considered professional level 
education. In other words, some of the 
graduates of this program would develop 
sufficient interest to go elsewhere for fur- 
ther education. They should expect to be 
able to transfer the vast majority of their 
junior college credits toward a bachelor’s 
degree at another college. 

2. “Special education” should be of- 
fered at the junior college level to in- 
crease the qualifications and effectiveness 
of persons already employed, or active as 
volunteers, in community activities re- 
lated to metropolitan development. In 
other words, instead of taking an entire 
program, some persons could enhance 
their value to their employer or organiza- 
tion by taking individual courses. 

What kinds of courses would constitute 
a student’s program in preparing to be an 
urban professional assistant? An individ- 
ual student’s program is based on the 
philosophy on which the total urban pro- 
fessional assistant curriculum is predi- 
cated. It was stated succinctly by Luther 
Gulick in the National Civic Review: 


I cite these marks of obsolescence . . . in the 
dramatically evolving metropolis . . . because 
we must not miss their interrelatedness. One 
failure hangs on another, making it dangerous 
to act except on the basis of the whole. And 
right here we see the essence of the new 
thinking that is required. The obsolescences 
are interdependent and will call for under- 
standing and programs of action which are 
consciously intermeshed, relating task to task, 
and government action ang private enter- 
prise, hand in hand across*the board. This 
takes new thinking.!® 


13 Luther Gulick, “New Erg, New Thinking,” 
National Civic Review, XLVIII:177. 


With this view as its basic concept, 
namely the interrelatedness of urban 
problems, the urban professional assistant 
curriculum would emphasize a common 
background of knowledge and under- 
standing for all of its students while pro- 
viding each student a necessary amount of 
training in specific skills. More graphi- 
cally, this might best be shown as follows: 


COMMON BACKGROUND OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND UNDERSTANDING 


A. At least 32 of the 68 credits re- 
quired for graduation must be in general 
liberal arts and sciences (e.g. communica- 
tions, history, science, mathematics, social 
science, art, etc. ) 

B. At least 19 of the 68 credits must be 
in urban professional assistant courses, in- 
cluding field work. 

C. All students in field work must con- 
vene every two weeks in seminars to share 
their experiences and problems. 

D. Of the 19 urban professional assist- 
ant credits required as a minimum, all 
students must take three particular 
courses (totaling 9 credits) , namely Local 
and State Governments, Community Or- 
ganization in Metropolitan Baltimore, 
and Statistics. 


SPECIFIC SKILL TRAINING 


A. Some of this training would be de- 
rived from field work in an agency or or- 
ganization performing the work which the 
student hopes to pursue on graduation. 
For example, a student expecting to enter 
recreation work would learn most of his 
“‘game-directing” on the job in field work. 
His classroom work would emphasize the 
role of recreation in the total community 
pattern and should prepare him to take 
functional roles in a variety of recrea- 
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tional areas, such as parks, recreation 
councils, camps, playgrounds, golden age 
clubs, churches, etc., rather than equip 
him exclusively with a specific set of skills, 
such as rules of badminton, rainy day 
games for children, etc. 

Field work assignments with specific 
agencies would cover for each student a 
single five-month period. The work would 
be jointly supervised by the college and 
the agency and would involve a minimum 
of eight hours a week for the individual 
student. 

B. Certain courses providing specific 
skills are available to the student as elec- 
tives in his program of studies, e.g, Effec- 
tive Verbal Presentation, Drafting, 
Graphic Presentation, Working with 
Groups and Organizations, etc. 

A summary of the minimum credits for 
graduation can be found in Table I and 
the total curricular pattern in Table IT. 

Whereas the titles of most of the courses 
in the urban professional assistant curric- 
ulum are self-explanatory, descriptions of 
others are found in Table ITI. 
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I 


Summary of Minimum Credits for Associate 
in Arts Degree Urban Professional 
Assistant Program 


Required Credits 51 
General 
Education UPA Total 
(32) (19) (51) 
Communications 8 0 8 
History 6 0 6 
Social Sciences* 6 10 16 
Sciences 6 0 6 
Mathematics 3 3 6 
Modern Languages 0 0 0 
Art 
or 3 0 3 
Music 
Engineering 0 0 0 
Business 0 0 0 
FIELD WORK 0 6 6 
Totals 32 19 51 
Elective Credits 17 
General UPA 
Education Core 
\ 
17 17 
Total Minimum Credits 
for Associate in Arts Degree 68 


* Exclusive of History 


II 


Proposed Curricular Pattern 
Urban Professional Assistant Program 


A. General Education Courses 
Minimum credits required—32* 


Communications 8 
RtComp. & Lit. Forms 3,3 
American Lit. 3,3 
tEnglish Lit. 3,3 
tSpeech 2,2 

History 6 
RtHistory of West. Civ. 3,3 
tU. S. History 3,3 

Social Sciences 6 
RtIntroductory Sociol. 3 


tGeneral Psych. 3 


+ Political Sci. 3 

tElements of Geog. 3,3 

+ Principles of Econ. 3,3 
Sciences 6 

tBiol. (Botany & Zool. ) 4,4 

tInorganic Chem. 4,4 

t Physical Sciences 3,3 

t Physics 5,5 
Mathematics 3 

Descriptive Geometry 3 

tCollege Algebra 3 
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(Taste 11—Continued ) 


Trig. 3 +French 6 or 12 

tAnalytic Geom. 4 

+Calculus 4,4 Art 

+Art in the Culture 8:1 

Modern Languages 0 ?Fundamentals of Design 3 

+German 6 or 12 3 

+Spanish 6 or 12 Music 3 

7 Russian 6 or 12 t Music Literature ; 


B. Urban Professional Assistant Courses 


Minimum credits required—19* Mathematics 3 
Communications 0 R Elementary Statistics 3 
Effective Verbal Presentation 2 t Mathematics of Finance 3 
tBusiness Algebra 3 
Social Sciencest 10 
R Local & State Govts. 22 Art ; 0 
R Com. Org. in Met. Balto. 2-3 Graphic Presentation 
Urban Sociology 3 Engineering 0 
tApplied Psych. 3 Elements of Drafting 3 
+Economic Geography 2,2 tEngineering Drawing 2,2 
Survey of Planning 2 ; 
Recreation & the Com. 2 Business 0 
+Economic Development 2,2 + Accounting 4,4 
Working with Gps. & Orgns. 2 Real Estate Appraisal 2 
R FIELD WORK 4-10 tOrganization and Control 2,2 


Cope: R Required. 
* Numbers underlined indicate minimum credits required in a particular area. 
+t Courses presently in Essex Community College curriculums. 
Exclusive of History. 


Taste III 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS (2 credits each semester ) 
A study of the structures, functions and relations of governmental units. Emphasis is placed on 
the ways in which individual citizens and non-governmental groups interact with and are affected 
by government, e.g. housing, welfare, recreation, education, transportation, etc. 
A concentrated review of the changes in local and state governments related to urban expan- 
sion and cultural changes. Special emphasis is placed on the Baltimore metropolitan area. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN METROPOLITAN BALTIMORE (2-3 credits) 

Brief history of the area. Emphasis on cultural and population developments of the total com- 
munity and its components. Familiarization with main non-governmental agencies affecting 
nature, character and development of the area, e.g. volunteer groups, medical and educational 
agencies, business and industry, social service agencies, cultural and recreational resources, plan- 
' ning, advisory groups, and other urban facilities, such as housing, real estate, traffic, natural re- 
sources, public utilities, etc. Emphasis is on the interrelations of these agencies as determinants of 
the total development of the metropolitan community. 

Students desiring the additional credit (3) must complete an intensive study of one area, e.g. 
Dundalk ; or one agency, e.g. recreation councils; or one problem, e.g. traffic control. 
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WORKING WITH GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS (2 credits) 

Review of the types and characteristics of organizations functioning in urban communities. 
Familiarization and experience with the methods and techniques of operation, e.g. parliamentary 
procedure, group dynamics approach, organizational structuring, community work, constitutions, 
reports and reporting. Each matter presented is reviewed critically with a view toward effective 
evaluation and application of the practice in day-to-day operations. 


SURVEY OF PLANNING (2 credits) 


Review of the philosophy and purposes of community planning. Familiarization with the 
methods and techniques of formulating and actuating city, metropolitan, and state planning, 
the characteristics of a sound community plan, and the ways in which planning affects the indi- 
vidual and how the individual affects planning. 


RECREATION AND THE COMMUNITY (2 credits) 


A study of the operating relationships between recreation and other activities and agencies 
in the community. Emphasis is placed on developments in the field with a view to the actual 
and potential applications of recreation in every day living, now and in the next generation, 
with due attention to recreational leadership and program planning. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION (2 credits) 


The purpose of the course is to enable the student to understand and effectively present data 
in graphic form. Familiarization with and practice in the presentation and interpretation of 
pictographs, line drawings, graphs, simple layouts, tracings, overlays, charts, maps and other 
techniques for direct graphic presentation of ideas. Brief analysis is also made of graphic mis- 
representations. 


ELEMENTS OF DRAFTING (3 credits) 


Fundamentals of architectural drawing. Lettering. Simple theory in architecture and struc- 
tural design. Practice in use of drafting instruments and equipment. Plans, elevations, sections, 
and details. Topographic and architectural symbols, conventions, nomenclature and notes. Blue- 
print reading, perspective and three dimension drawings. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS (3 credits) 


A main purpose of the course is to enable students to understand and operate securely with 
everyday statistics especially as they apply to social phenomena, e.g. housing, population, prop- 
erty, health, education, etc. The course includes frequency tables, measures of average and dis- 
persion, principles and applications of correlation, sampling and surveys. Experience is provided 
in hand and machine tabulation. 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISAL (2 credits) 


Realty and the uses of real estate. How uses affect value. Factors of valuation, e.g. accessi- 
bility, existing structures, neighborhood potential, rezoning possibilities. Legal restrictions and 
difficulties of transfer influencing value. Evaluation by comparable and similar realty. Procedures 
of appraising. 


EFFECTIVE VERBAL PRESENTATION (2 credits) 


The purpose of this course is to facilitate the cogent, effective presentation of ideas in spoken 
and written language. Matters such as brevity, clarity, organization of thought, ideas in context, 
summary and review of group deliberations, and critical analysis of others’ presentations are the 
major concerns of the course. It is geared to the practical day-to-day presentations one is likely 
to encounter in his vocational and avocational experiences. 
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URBAN SOCIOLOGY 
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(3 credits ) 


Study of urban growth and development as they impinge upon groups and the individual. 
Familiarization with factors which characterize urban living and with problems facing the urban 


community. 


What would an individual student’s 
completed program be? Under faculty 
guidance and with specific suggestions 
from employers engaged in the field, each 
student would select his courses so as to 
qualify for the work he plans to enter on 
graduation. For example, a student plan- 
ning to go into real estate work, or per- 
haps do field work in retail center man- 
agement, would almost certainly choose 
accounting as one course in his program. 
On the other hand, a person training for 
recreation work would hardly expect to 
choose this course. By the same token, the 
recreation-oriented student would cer- 
tainly enroll in Recreation and the Com- 
munity, a course which the real estate 


and property management student would 
not likely take. 

Sample programs are presented below 
for students preparing for employment in: 


Housing or Urban Renewal (Table IV). 
2. Public Works, Public Utilities, Traffic and 


Transportation, or Trotective Services 


(Table V). 


3. Real Estate, Property Administration, or 
Commercial Development (Table V1). 


These programs are not rigid prescrip- 
tions. Two students interested in the same 
area would of course take similar pro- 
grams but could, nevertheless, vary some 
of their courses so that their programs 
would not necessarily be identical. 


IV 


Sample Program for Students Preparing for Employment in Housing or Urban Renewal 


Minimum 
Credits 
Area Required Course Titles Credits Taken 
Communications 8 8 
Composition & Literary Forms 6 
Effective Verbal Presentation 2 
History 6 6 
History of Western Civilization 6 
Social Sciences 16 29 


Introductory Sociology 
Political Science 


General Psychology 


3 
3 
Principles of Economics 6 
3 
4 


Local & State Governments 

Community Organization in Metropolitan 
Baltimore 

Urban Sociology 


3 
3 
Working with Groups & Organizations 2 
Survey of Planning 2 
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(Taste 1V—Continued ) 
Sciences 

Physical Sciences 
Mathematics 

Fundamentals of Math 

Elementary Statistics 
Art or Music 

Art in the Culture 

Graphic Presentation 
Engineering 

Elements of Drafting 
Field Work Field Work 


Total credits 69 


Norte: Double underlining indicates areas in which significant differences in individual programs are most likely 
to be found. 


V 


Sample Program for Students Preparing for Employment in Public Works, Public 
Utilities, Traffic and Tranportation, or Protective Services 


Minimum 
Credits 
Area Required Course Titles Credits Taken 


8 


Communications 8 


Composition & Literary Forms 
Effective Verbal Presentation 


History 
History of Western Civilization 


Social Sciences 


Introductory Sociology 

Local & State Governments 

Community Organization in Metropolitan 
Baltimore 

Economic Geography 

Survey of Planning 

Working with Groups & Organizations 

Political Science 


Sciences 
Physical Sciences 


Mathematics 
College Algebra 
Trigonometry 
Elementary Statistics 
Art or Music 
Fundamentals of Design 
Graphic Presentation 


Engineering 


Engineering Drawing 
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(Taste V—Continued ) 
Business 0 2 
| Real Estate Appraisal 2 
Field Work 6 Field Work 7 7 
Total credits 68 


Nore: Double underlining indicates areas in which significant differences in individual programs are most likely 
to be found. 


VI 


Sample Program for Students Preparing for Employment in Real Estate, Property 
Administration, and Commercial Development 


Minimum 
Credits 
Area Required Course Titles Credits Taken 
Communications 8 8 
Composition & Literary Forms 6 
Effective Verbal Presentation 2 
History : 6 6 
History of Western Civilization 6 
Social Sciences 16 17 
Introductory Sociology 3 
Local & State Governments + 
Community Organization in Metropolitan 
Baltimore 3 
Economic Geography 
Psychology 3 
Sciences 6 6 
Physical Sciences 6 
Mathematics 6 6 
Mathematics of Finance 3 
Elementary Statistics 3 
Art or Music 3 5 
Fundamentals of Design 3 
Graphic Presentation 2 
Engineering 0 3 
Elements of Drafting 3 
Business 0 14 
Accounting 8 
Real Estate Appraisal 2 
Organization & Control 4 
Field Work 6 Field Work 6 6 
Total credits 71 


; sey se uate underlining indicates areas in which significant differences in individual programs are most likely 
ound. 
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PROPOSED: A JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 


What are some of the foreseeable prob- 
lems in this program? As mentioned ear- 
lier, the opinions of authorities in the 
fields, including a member of President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing Policies and Programs, have al- 
most all been overwhelmingly favorable 
to the proposed program. Their consid- 
ered judgments, however, have also pro- 
duced some questions which can be read- 
ily answered and others which must await 
further developments in the program to 
be finally resolved. 

For example, one question concerned 
whether or not the government agencies 
and private organizations, for whom the 
urban professional assistant graduates 
would hope to work, would change their 
organizational charts, payroll classifica- 
tions, and job descriptions so as to in- 
corporate urban professional assistant 
graduates into their employment struc- 
ture. Basically, this is a valid question, 
especially in the highly structured com- 
plex of civil service employment. It is 
worth noting, however, that in many cases 
persons with fewer qualifications than an 
urban professional assistant graduate are 
employed in positions for which these 
graduates would qualify. 

Another matter which must be faced is 
the likelihood that persons working at 
this professional assistant level might be 
frustrated in that their advancement 
would be limited by lack of a four-year 
college degree, To this problem a number 
of facts must be brought to bear. 

First, the program must be interpreted 
to the applicant before he enrolls, with 
the understanding that there would very 
likely be a ceiling at this level beyond 
which he should not expect to rise with- 
out education beyond the junior college. 
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In any case, the ceiling would be higher 
than that applicable to high school grad- 
uates. 

Second, professional persons tend to 
overlook the fact that many people have 
abilities below the professional level but 
also frequently have commensurately 
lower aspirations. One unfortunate aspect 
of the total educational program, at least 
until recently, has been the lack of educa- 
tional facilities for the person who can go 
beyond high school but who for a variety 
of reasons cannot undertake a four- or 
five-year college program.** Thus, there is 
an untapped resource of manpower at this 
intermediate level. 

Third, because of the disparity between 
human abilities and educational resources 
many agencies are already frustrating 
some of their personnel by either of two 
conditions: 


1. They utilize college graduates in positions 
for which they are untrained, at levels 
beyond their level of training, and in posi- 
tions which limit their advancement. To 
use a planning office as an example, a man 
26 years old with a bachelor’s degree in 
English and history is working as a plan- 
ning assistant. Although his aspirations 
are to advance beyond this point, he is 
likely to be stalled unless he pursues con- 
siderable further education in planning. 
If the agency cannot find a qualified, pro- 
fessionally-trained person, he may be ad- 
vanced to greater responsibility without 
further training, thus increasing the likeli- 
hood of frustration through failure and 
negating the value of specialized educa- 
tion. 


2. The agency may have in its employ a 


bright high school graduate who is obvi- 
ously capable of more responsibility but 
for whom the only channel to promotion 
is through a four-year college program or 
many years of experience. The individual 


14 Perloff, op. cit., p. 51. 
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may already be doing work which is essen- 
tially professional assistant work, but the 
employer and the employee feel that he 
would be more secure if he were able to 
obtain the educational background af- 
forded by a junior college program in 
these fields. 


Some of those to whom this proposed 
program was presented raised the very 
practical question of what salaries these 
urban professional assistants should be 
paid. Although the range would vary con- 
siderably among agencies and organiza- 
tions, and from city to city, some guide 
must be provided for those who are to 
consider the program, both employers 
and employees. Obviously the salaries 
should be at a level generally between: 
1. salaries presently paid to persons who 
are high school graduates hired at a skill 
level commensurate with high school 
graduation, and 2. starting salaries for 
professionally trained and qualified per- 
sonnel. For example, it is estimated that 
in most eastern seaboard cities this would 
mean the starting salary range for urban 
professional assistants would be from 
$3,500 to $4,800 a year. 

It seems to many that the greatest hur- 


dle which a program like this would have 
to negotiate would be the reshuffling of 
attitudes and entrenched practices char- 
acteristic of any field of employment or 
almost any agency. Luther Gulick, in the 
article cited earlier, states the problem this 
way: 

There are times in human history when 
events force men to change their ways of 
thinking. There is always resistance to such 
change for the simple reason that human 
beings have a greater desire normally to sit 
tight than to adventure, especially as they 


grow older and attain positions of respect 
and power.?® 


As well as can be determined, the Ur- 
ban Professional Assistant Program is a 
new curricular venture in this country 
and may very well face as its main prob- 
lem the necessary reorientation of current 
attitudes and practices in education and 
professional employment. The program 
must expect to encounter problems if it is 
an attempt to redirect attention from ma- 
terial goods and technical skills to the 
human determinants of national welfare. 
And it is just that. 


15 Gulick, op. cit., p. 174. 
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The Honors Program at Pratt Junior College 


CHARLES M. BARNES AND DAN H. WOODWARD 


THE NEED for a program to stimulate 
academically talented students has long 
been evident. The Pratt public schools, 
under the leadership of Superintendent 
Donald R. Lidikay, began a study of 
these students during the 1955-1956 
school year. In conjunction with this 
study, the Pratt Junior College faculty 
discussed an honors program for the col- 
lege during 1957-1958, and _ general 
agreement was reached concerning the 
urgency and desirability of such a 
program. 

Preliminary discussion indicated that 
the faculty felt such a program could ac- 
complish several objectives. First, the in- 
tellectual and cultural life of the college 
community would be enriched. Second, 
the honors students might be encouraged 
to delve further into their areas of special 
interest. Third, by close association with 
individual faculty members, honors stu- 
dents would be introduced to the schol- 
arly attitude. Fourth, all members of the 
student body would be encouraged to at- 
tempt a higher grade of college work and 
to put greater personal effort into their 
own college programs. 

At a junior college workshop held at 


CHARLES M. BARNES is Dean of Dodge City 
College, Dodge City, Kansas. From 1956-1959 
he was Dean of Pratt Junior College. 

DAN H. WOODWARD is School Psycholo- 
gist of the Pratt Public Schools, Pratt, Kansas. 
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the University of Kansas in the summer of 
1958, plans were made to inaugurate an 
honors program during the academic year 
1958-1959. The next step in the project 
was to develop a program that would 
meet the need and still be both possible 
and practical at the junior college level. 
The. problems of organizing, administer- 
ing, and finally implementing an honors 
program in a junior college of Pratt’s size 
(300 students) are obvious. It was finally 
decided that students selected for the pro- 
gram could work in areas of their own 
choosing under guidance from various 
department heads. A_ student’s work 
would consist of independent research 
projects and papers, seminars, selected 
readings in an‘area of specialization, and 
selected readings of a general cultural 
nature. The faculty also planned to have 
the students participate as a group in 
special faculty seminars and to have an 
opportunity to hear selected guest lec- 
turers, including various faculty members 
speaking on their own areas of specializa- 
tion. Credit for participation in the pro- 
gram would be noted on the student’s 
transcript. 

The selection of students for participa- 
tion in the honors program was based on 
teacher opinion, grades, and entrance ex- 
amination results. Each faculty member 
submitted a list of students whom he be- 
lieved qualified for the program and indi- 
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cated the area in which each student 
might specialize. The selection of enter- 
ing freshmen for the program was neces- 
sarily based primarily on entrance exami- 
nation results because the faculty had not 
had time to become familiar with the new 
students. However, many were former 
Pratt High School students, which aided 
selection. 

The above procedure resulted in a list 
of 30 tentative selectees. Sophomores who 
had been recommended by the faculty 
and had demonstrated academic superi- 
ority the previous year were listed as cor- 
roborated. The freshmen were listed as 
uncorroborated, and each faculty member 
indicated his inclusion preference by bal- 
lot. This procedure resulted in the final 
selection of 19 student participants, 12 
men and seven women. 

Each student was sent a letter describ- 
ing the program and its purposes, and in- 
viting him to become a charter member 
of the honors group. When the organiza- 
tional meeting was announced, all of the 
19 students who had been invited to par- 
ticipate were present. 

Each student was given a questionnaire 
to complete for the purpose of deter- 
mining the area in which he would spe- 
cialize, measuring his reaction to being se- 
lected, and obtaining his suggestions on 
implementation of the program. Sample 
questions: “How well do you think the 
participants have been selected?” “Can 
you think of others that should have been 
included?” “Who are they?” “What ob- 
_ jections do you have to participating in 
the program?” “How can we make this 
program of the greatest benefit to you?” 
“What methods do you suggest?” The 
general reaction of the students can be 
described as enthusiastic. The suggestions 


most frequently made were considered for 


incorporation into the general program 


outline. 

Each faculty member whose field had 
ben selected was notified, and he was em- 
powered to grant up to a maximum of 
three hours credit depending upon the 
extensiveness of the project which the 
student selected. The projects involved 
primarily independent study and small 
seminars, with each student meeting with 
his faculty advisor at least one hour per 
week. 

On the basis of this experience with 
honors students, Pratt Junior College is 
contemplating intensifying certain aspects 
of the program and modifying others for 
1959-1960. One plan under considera- 
tion would be to delay selection of fresh- 
men until the end of the first grading 
period, organize a selection committee 
which would include students, schedule 
classes so that the faculty could arrange 
weekly sessions with assignees more con- 
veniently, schedule group meetings for 
lectures and demonstrations on the events 
calendar, allow a student not selected to 
make application to the committee, pre- 
pare evaluation forms for each advisor to 
indicate student progress, and intensify 
the recognition of honors students 
through local publicity media. 

It is apparent already that definite 
progress has been made in challenging 
students toward fuller use of their po- 
tential, providing positive recognition of 
the academically talented, gaining enthu- 
slastic participation from faculty and stu- 
dents, and furnishing an academic en- 
vironment that more vividly illustrates the 
rewards of academic excellence beneficial 
to all students. 
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Junior College Night Classes 


EDWARD M. MORRIS 


TEACHING night classes in the junior 
college does not differ fundamentally 
from teaching day classes as the courses 
themselves are academically the same. 
However, the night school teacher faces 
certain problems that the day teacher 
rarely encounters, that continuously chal- 
lenge his skill and ingenuity. The main 
problems arise from the heterogeneous 
composition of night classes, the weekly 
three-hour recitation period, and the pres- 
sures of outside influences on the students. 

The usual night school class has a ma- 
jority of students who are well above the 
sophomore level in formal education, or 
who are better able to understand and 
organize their studies than the average 
freshman because of their greater ma- 
turity. The problem arises as to whether 
the course should be presented at the level 
for which it was devised or geared to the 
greater capabilities of the majority of the 
class. The former procedure would bore 
the more advanced student to the point of 
inattention, while the latter would sub- 
merge the freshman in a sea of confusion. 
Either type of presentation by itself would 
be unfair to one of the groups. 

Some compromise method must be 
found whereby the freshman can receive 


. full benefit from the course, while the ad- 


vanced student can bring his more exten- 


EDWARD M. MORRIS is Assistant Professor 
of History, San Antonio College, Texas. 


sive knowledge into play. If this requires 
that fields outside the course proper be in- 
vaded, then brief but adequately under- 
standable explanations must be given to 
keep the freshman aboard. 

A component problem arises in the 
matter of grades. Should grades be based 
on accomplishment in terms of freshman 
or sophomore standards, or should they be 
given on a competitive basis within each 
class? Here, too, compromise is needed. 
Some system of grading must be devised 
that will neither penalize one group of 
students nor unfairly reward another. 

Part of this difficulty can be overcome 
if examinations are prepared according to 
the manner in which the course has been 
presented to each class. If matters above 
the normal course level have been cov- 
ered, appropriate questions should be in- 
cluded, as all students should be on an 
equal footing. Grades should then be as- 
signed within definite and previously an- 
nounced percentage limits even though 
this may sometimes produce a scale of 
rating top heavy with high grades. 

Here lies a source of misunderstanding 
between teachers of day school and night 
school. Without experience in the night 
school field, and therefore without first- 
hand knowledge of the greater capabili- 
ties of the more mature night school stu- 
dent, some day school teachers and per- 
haps some few day school administrative 
personnel look with suspicion on the pro- 
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portionately higher grades of the night 
school students regardless of how fairly 
those grades were earned. Older instruc- 
tors remember the beating the curve sys- 
tem took when the more mature veterans 
entered academic competition at fresh- 
man and sophomore levels. 

Before leaving the topic of class com- 
position and grades, one small segment of 
the student population should be given 
separate consideration. In many night 
classes there will be one or two elder citi- 
zens who in their late fifties or sixties can 
now satisfy their long-deferred desire for 
intellectual enrichment. Most of these 
students enroll with a great degree of ti- 
midity, uncertain as to their ability to 
compete with younger, more flexible 
minds. 

Many in this group find their added 
years and experience an asset that more 
than compensates for their long absence 
from the discipline of formal study. This 
is reflected in their grades, which come 
out in the higher brackets. Others, how- 
ever, never were fully qualified to take 
courses at college level, and age has not 
increased their capabilities. As soon as 
this becomes apparent, such students 
should be advised to transfer to non-credit 
status. Many of them find this pride-sav- 
ing device so suited to their desires that 
they continue to take courses on this basis 
with pleasure and satisfaction. 

There are others in this older group 
who have great difficulty in adopting an 
objective attitude toward their studies. 
For a semester or two they seem to reject 
what is contrary to their accumulated be- 
lefs. While they study and learn the es- 
sentials of the course, they do not do well 
on examinations, making grades between 
30 and 70 per cent. In these few cases, 


mathematical justice might well be tem- 
pered with academic mercy. A D or F 
term grade might keep these students 
from ever enrolling again, while an un- 
derstanding C would ease them over a 
difficult transition period until they can 
fairly earn the higher grades their ability 
and effort warrant. 

The next major problem arises from 
the long three-hour weekly session. Al- 
most all of the students have worked a full 
day before coming to class and are physi- 
cally tired. Signs of fatigue begin to ap- 
pear as nine o'clock approaches. If 
courses have been prepared on an hourly 
lecture basis, and are presented to the 
night class as a series or sequence of three 
such lectures, as much as one-third of the 
total effective teaching time may be dissi- 
pated because of this chronic condition of 
student fatigue. Late afternoon sessions 
meeting twice weekly would partially 
solve this problem, but in many areas such 
classes have been found to be neither 
practical nor popular. 

There are several devices that can pro- 
mote student responsiveness up to the last 
bell, although they may not be suitable 
for all teachers nor usable in all subjects. 
For example, the course should be orga- 
nized on a weekly lecture basis so that the 
more important matters of the week’s 
work can be covered during the first two 
hours, with some choice bits being held 
back to be interjected during the last hour. 
Occasional brief, sharp comments on 
world affairs, local events or newspaper 
headlines that tie in with the subject 
matter generally attract attention. In al- 
most every class there are students en- 
gaged in daily occupations not always in 
harmony with the activities of others. 
When pertinent and timely, short expo- 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE NIGHT CLASSES 


sitions by the members of the class can be 
induced. As points of view differ, some 
lively discussions will inevitably result. It 
must therefore be noted that such dis- 
cussions require extremely skillful moder- 
ation and should not be encouraged by 
teachers who cannot hold a very tight 
rein. There are many other and perhaps 
less volatile means of keeping the students 
awake, and by experimentation and ex- 
perience the instructor can accumulate a 
stockpile of techniques to be used as 
needed. 

An additional complication sets in here. 
If the teacher himself has also worked all 
day before meeting his night class, he, too, 
may be subject to the nine o'clock dull- 
ness, so that a tired class is taught by a 
worn-out instructor. This phase of the 
problem reaches into the realm of ad- 
ministration and overall policy. 

In most communities that support jun- 
ior colleges, the evening division instruc- 
tors must come from local elementary or 
high schools and teach full time during 
the day, from the day junior college fac- 
ulty members who also carry a full sched- 
ule of day classes, or from qualified non- 
teaching residents who are generally also 
otherwise fully employed. There are ex- 
ceptions, but the customary practice is to 
hire teachers on an auxiliary basis, with 
pay on an hourly or semester rate, and 
with employment contingent upon a mini- 
mum enrollment number for each class. 
On this basis, teaching at night cannot be 
a primary bread-winning vocation, but 
only a means of supplementing other 
regular income. 

Many junior colleges have attempted to 
consolidate their day and night school 
faculties, with a limited degree of success. 
The process is slow, complicated as it is by 
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the factors of finances, personnel, and 
scheduling difficulties. Therefore, even in 
these schools, night school teachers must 
continue to be hired on auxiliary status, 
so that the condition of classes being held 
by weary teachers will continue. The fore- 
going does not imply any reflection on the 
competency or sincerity of teachers so em- 
ployed nor on any particular school. The 
condition exists in every junior college, 
and while there appears to be no practical 
immediate remedy, the problem should be 
solved in time by constructive and objec- 
tive thought. 

The next problem develops from the 
pressures of outside influences on the 
night school student in addition to the 
factor of fatigue. It must be assumed that 
when a student enrolls for a course he has 
allotted adequate time not only for classes 
but also to do whatever outside work the 
course requires. Unforeseen or emer- 
gency intrusions on a student’s time can 
be given consideration on an individual 
basis, but in general, the responsibility for 
a student’s having sufficient time for all 
required out-of-class work must rest with 
him. However, in courses that require ex- 
tensive outside reading, additional time is 
needed for the student to get the books to 
read. The working student cannot take 
time off during the day to go to the public 
libraries, and even the most prosperous 
cannot stock enough copies to meet the 
demand. Recognizing this difficulty, the 
instructor can offer some help to the stu- 
dent to facilitate compliance with his 
requirements. 

Many books are now published in inex- 
pensive paperbound editions that most 
students would willingly buy. So far as 
possible, the instructor should select out- 
side readings from such titles and see that 
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they are available at the college book 
store. Some instructors have set up small 
circulating libraries of a sort, using their 
own books for this purpose, supplemented 
by purchases from second-hand book 
stores, and making these books available 
at no cost in time or money to the student. 
Of course, this requires some cash outlay, 
but the response of the students more 
than repays the money and effort in- 
volved. Just six books loaned out for a 
week at a time would permit 30 students 
to read three books each per semester. 
There need be neither the lowering of 
academic standards nor the assessment of 
undeserved penalties if this problem is 
reasonably handled. 


Other problems, occasional or recur- 
rent in nature, will present themselves. 
One absence means the loss of a week’s 
work and may require make-up assign- 
ments or quizzes; employment in seasonal 
occupations may mean that some students 
miss the first hour or more of some lec- 
tures; military duties sometimes require a 
two-week’s absence. Such problems can 
be solved on an individual basis as they 
arise. The major problems, however, are 
always present and must be anticipated 
and solved constantly. The educational 
quality of the course and the professional 
satisfaction that the instructor may derive 
from its presentation are proportionate 
to the adequacy of his solutions. 
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Career Motivations and Satisfactions of 
Junior College Teachers 


RUTH E. ECKERT AND JOHN E. STECKLEIN 


ALTHOUGH most junior or community col- 
leges were established after the first world 
war, the two-year college has become the 
most rapidly growing form of American 
post-high school education. Still more dra- 
matic gains in enrollment will occur in 
the next decade, with many of these in- 
stitutions expected to double or triple in 
size. Unless junior colleges can also man- 
age to recruit and hold qualified staff 
members, this expansion will not serve its 
intended educational purpose. 

The study reported below, which was 
aimed at discovering the reasons why in- 
dividuals join college faculties and how 
they now view this career choice, involved 
a random sample of faculty members in 
Minnesota’s 32 recognized high institu- 
tions, 11 of which are junior colleges.’ Of 
the 94 per cent of this sample of the teach- 
ing faculty who replied to a four-page 


questionnaire, 506 were serving in private 
liberal arts colleges, the state colleges, or. 


RUTH E. ECKERT is Professor of Higher 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis. She is currently a member of the NEA's 
Educational Policies Commission and recently 
finished a term on the Research Advisory 
Committee of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

JOHN E. STECKLEIN is Director, Bureau of 
Institutional Research, and Associate Professor, 
University of Minnesota. His articles have ap- 
peared in the Journal of Applied Psychology 
and the Journal of Experimental Education. 


the University of Minnesota, and 130 in 
junior colleges. In addition, almost 100 
of the respondents were interviewed, in- 
cluding faculty members in five junior col- 
leges. Major similarities and differences 
between persons teaching in junior col- 
leges and in more advanced programs will 
be explored in the present article and their 
meaning suggested for future recruitment 
efforts.” 

Background Information. Like their 
colleagues in four-year colleges, most of 
these junior college teachers were men 
(70 per cent), and their median age (45 
years) is quite typical for college teachers 
throughout the country. Significantly 
more of these junior college teachers were 
born in Minnesota (45 vs. 30 per cent of 
the: four-year group)*, and fewer came 


1 John E. Stecklein and Ruth E. Eckert, An 
Exploratory Study of Factors Influencing 
Choice of College Teaching as a Career (Re- 
port of a study conducted under a grant from 
the Cooperative Research Program, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education), Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search, University of Minnesota, Jan. 1958. 

2 All differences that gave promise of being 
statistically significant were tested, and those 
that are mentioned without qualification satisfy 
the .01 level of confidence. Those that meet the 
.05 criterion will also be noted as suggestive 
of possible differences. 

8 To save space in future citations of per- 
centages, the first figure given will refer to 
Minnesota’s junior college teachers and the 
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from the Northeast and foreign countries. 
Their parents had had substantially less 
formal schooling, with almost three-fifths 
of both the fathers and mothers reported 
as not finishing high school. Only 12 per 
cent of the fathers and none of the 
mothers of these junior college staff mem- 
bers had graduated from college, which 
was significantly below the correlate fig- 
ures for four-year staffs. That junior col- 
lege teachers tend to be an upwardly mo- 
bile group is also suggested by information 
regarding their fathers’ occupations, 
where more were reported in the skilled 
trades (43 vs. 32 per cent for the four-year 
group), and fewer in managerial or pro- 
fessional work. 

Choice of College Teaching. Only a few 
individuals in the 32 colleges studied re- 
ported that they had ever thought, as high 
school students, of college teaching as a 
possible career, and just over a third said 
that they had given any serious considera- 
tion to this field prior to college gradu- 
ation. Although future junior college 
teachers did not differ from their col- 
leagues in four-year institutions on this 
point, significantly fewer said that as un- 
dergraduates they had viewed college 
teaching as a “highly attractive” career 
for themselves or for other people. As 
one chemistry teacher phrased it, “Being 
a farm boy, my dream of being a high 
school teacher was quite a jump from the 
intellectual and social status to which my 
family was accustomed, and I never 
dreamed of going beyond it.’* 


second to those teaching in programs requiring 
four years or longer. 

* All quotations used in the present article 
have been drawn from the interview tran- 
scripts or free-response questionnaire com- 


Prospective junior college teachers had 
shown considerably more interest, as stu- 
dents, in careers in public school teaching, 
for 48 per cent of these individuals re- 
ported this as their career goal at entrance 
to college, and 58 per cent at graduation 
from college. A physics teacher hypothe- 
sized that this high concentration in 
teaching may have been due to the fact 
that many families, like his own, “made a 
fetish of working for yourself; and I 
couldn’t afford the expensive training or 
capital needed to launch out in some other 
field.” This interest in teaching usually 
accounted for later decisions to join a 
college faculty, for again a notably higher 
percentage of junior college teachers than 
of other groups stated that they had 
sought the opportunity to work with col- 
lege-age youth (72 vs. 46 per cent for the 
four-year group). 

Many individuals in both junior and 
four-year colleges commented that some 
teacher had greatly influenced their vo- 
cational thinking, with examples cited 
from all levels of schooling. Occasionally 
it was an elementary or high school 
teacher who had stimulated this interest; 
in other instances a respected undergrad- 
uate or graduate professor had counseled 
the individual or given him an opportuni- 
ty to teach, which had encouraged him to 
plan a career in this field. Significantly 
fewer junior college instructors, on the 
other hand, had been influenced by a de- 
sire to pursue research or to continue ad- 
vanced studies in their particular field. 

Chance happenings were often the de- 
cisive factor, with a higher percentage of 
junior college teachers than of faculties 


ments obtained from junior college faculty 
members. 
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elsewhere indicating that they “had just 
drifted into college teaching” or “were 
here by chance,” having been offered a 
college job they had not sought. As one 
history teacher observed, “I hadn’t con- 
sidered college teaching because I felt that 
it necessitated a doctor’s degree ... but a 
position at this institution happened to be 
open and I leaped at the opportunity.” 
Illustrative of “chance” happenings were 
a counselor hastily recruited from a local 
V.A. Guidance Center, a high school in- 
dustrial arts instructor who was com- 
mandeered when the regular college staff 
member became ill, and a principal and 
director of music in a rural church school 
who was surprised and pleased by invita- 
tion to join his denomination’s college 
staff. To use this man’s words, “‘In these 
schools the instructor usually does not seek 
the job, but rather the job seeks the in- 
structor.” 

Preparation for Present Position. Junior 
college faculty members also trained 
somewhat differently for their jobs than 
did their colleagues in four-year institu- 
tions, Significantly more of the junior col- 
lege staff had pursued their baccalaureate 
and advanced studies at north-central 
institutions, particularly at publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities. More had 
also satisfied the usual state requirements 
for secondary school teaching, but fewer 
had completed advanced programs of 
study. A sixth (16 per cent) of these jun- 
ior college staff members, for example, 
had not yet earned their master’s degrees, 
as contrasted with seven per cent of those 
teaching in four-year colleges. The most 
pronounced difference was in earned doc- 
torates (4 vs, 44 per cent), which shows 
that Minnesota junior colleges are not 


presently attracting many persons with the 
highest earned academic degree. 

Several of the interviewees charac- 
terized themselves as “frustrated graduate 
students,” for although they had com- 
pleted most of the course work for the 
doctorate, they saw little hope, with their 
heavy work loads and expanding family 
responsibilities, of ever writing a disserta- 
tion. As an English teacher observed, “We 
have no time for contemplation, to say 
nothing of trying to do any writing.” A 
history teacher also noted that the Ph.D. 
degree would not bring any substantial 
reward locally, and that he had no desire 
to move to the typical liberal arts or state 
college where salary schedules were even 
more depressed. 

About the same proportion of faculty 
members in the junior and four-year col- 
leges had specialized in various subject 
fields, and close to half in each group had 
received some type of special honor or 
recognition as undergraduates. But pro- 
spective junior college faculty members 
received much less financial aid in their 
graduate studies. Personal savings usually 
financed their advanced studies (62 vs. 
42 per cent of the four-year group re- 
ported this), with many fewer of the pro- 
spective junior college faculty members 
receiving scholarships, fellowships, or ap- 
pointments as graduate assistants or reg- 
ular staff members at the university in- 
volved. In consequence, most of these 
future junior college teachers pursued 
their advanced studies on a part-time 
basis, with the growing sense of frustra- 
tion and discouragement that this often 
brings. 

Nature of Present Job. More than nine- 
tenths (92 per cent) of the junior college 
staff were either classified as instructors or 
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were teaching in schools that do not use 
academic ranks, which is far above the 21 
per cent so classified in the four-year col- 
leges. Except for a significantly higher 
concentration of junior college teachers in 
the natural sciences (32 vs. 19 per cent) 
and fewer in education (5 vs. 17 per 
cent), the distribution of staff among the 
major subject fields was similar for the 
junior and senior college staffs, which 
probably reflects the fact that Minnesota 
junior colleges are still largely concerned 
with liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. 

In listing factors that had influenced 
their decision to teach in their present in- 
stitution, junior college faculty members 
often noted that “a position was avail- 
able” or that “the salary was satisfactory.” 
Occasionally the respondent indicated 
some non-academic reason, such as “the 
excellent hunting and fishing in northern 
Minnesota.” They were apparently less 
swayed than colleagues elsewhere by the 
reputation or general atmosphere of the 
school, by opportunities to teach courses 
of particular interest, or by the chance to 
combine some research with their duties. 

Their professional activities also dif- 
fered significantly from those reported by 
staff members in the other types of insti- 
tutions. Junior college teachers gave a 
higher percentage of their working time to 
teaching (74 vs. 63 per cent) and to other 
student services such as counseling and 
work with various clubs and sports. They 
devoted less time to research, which is not 
surprising in view of their median credit 
load of 13.6 hours and median weekly 
class contact hours of 17.3 hours (five 
hours above that typically reported by 
teachers in the four-year colleges). And 
to a much greater extent than in the latter 


institutions, this load included four or 
five different courses each term, some 
representing fields for which the teacher 
lacked interest or felt inadequately pre- 
pared. As one teacher observed, “We have 
far too little time for studying and reading 
.... all one can do is to keep up with the 
daily work.” This sense of pressure was 
often intensified by heavy community re- 
sponsibilities, sometimes involving two to 
five talks a week to civic and professional 
groups. 

Most junior college faculty members 
(59 vs. 41 per cent for the four-year col- 
leges) said that they would like to spend 
still more time on teaching, counseling 
and other student services if they were 
able to modify the present use of their 
working hours, This contrasts sharply 
with the stress which most faculty mem- 
bers elsewhere would give to research 
(specified by only half as many junior 
college as four-year college people) . 

When queried about activities that 
might receive less time, almost two-fifths 
of both the junior and four-year college 
groups suggested no change in their dis- 
tribution of time. Approximately a third 
of both groups thought that committee 
and administrative services should get less 
time. As one experienced junior college 
teacher stated it, “The faculty here is 
run ragged with committee assignments 
which consume a great deal of time that 
should be devoted to teaching or prepa- 
ration for teaching.” But another person 
in the same school, while admitting the 
seriousness of the situation, commented, 
“TI don’t know what can be done to solve 
this problem, for I am sure that I would 
object strenuously if decisions regarding 
college policy were made by the dean 
alone.” 
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Appraisal of Career Choice. Most fac- 
ulty members in all types of colleges 
seemed to be reasonably satisfied with 
their present careers and anxious to con- 
tinue in them. Alert to the need for many 
of the reforms outlined below, the ma- 
jority of the teachers studied thought that 
these problems could be resolved with 
time and that “it would be dull if there 
were no room for improvement.” But 
those teaching in junior colleges gave a 
somewhat less enthusiastic endorsement 
to this field, with only 31 per cent, as 


compared with 50 per cent of the four- | 


year group, claiming that they were “very 
satisfied” with their career choice. They 
also seemed less ready (69 vs. 83 per cent) 
to reaffirm this choice, given a chance to 
do so. Of those who did not say this, half 
expressed uncertainty as to what they 
would do, sometimes indicating that while 
they were not dissatisfied enough to search 
out something else, they would consider 
an attractive opening in industry or gov- 
ernment, if this were offered them, The 
remaining 14 per cent of junior college 
teachers felt that. they would definitely 
choose some other field of work. As one 
embittered science teacher commented, 
“T had hoped to improve my financial sta- 
tus and prestige, and I now feel disil- 
lusioned and trapped .... I have been 
forced to the conclusion that there are 
no advantages for me in this career.” 
Junior college faculties seem to find 
their chief satisfactions in teaching and in 
the stimulus they derive from working 
with well-motivated students. Some of the 
interviewees stated these values in such 
terms as “liking to organize and present 
materials,” “interest in seeing young 
minds unfold,” and “having an oppor- 
tunity to work with youngsters of serious 


purpose.” This latter advantage evidently 
impressed many persons who had been 
troubled by discipline problems in their 


earlier high school teaching. One social 
science teacher summed up the case for 


teaching by saying, “It is easy to maintain 
youth when you work with youth every 
day of the year. Bring the professional 


_ pay up to a respectable level, and teaching 


will be the best profession of all.” 

Junior college teachers made less men- 
tion than colleagues elsewhere of benefits 
associated with the collegiate environ- 
ment, although occasional persons com- 
mented on the advantages of raising fam- 
ilies in an academic community and on 
what “fine people faculty are to be with 
socially.” Several also cited the freedom 
they enjoyed as college teachers. . . . “you 
are left to do things pretty much your 
own way... . you don’t have to be a 
clock-watcher.” One psychology instruc- 
tor enlarged upon this, pointing out that 
“as a one-man department I can do things 
just as I please, can plan things exactly 
as I like.” Rarely, though, did any junior 
college teacher single out the intellectual 
stimulation that he had derived from fac- 
ulty membership or the encouragement he 
had received to be a creative scholar. A 
few persons noted that “this lack of intel- 
lectualism” is just as characteristic of 
many four-year colleges, with “too much 
emphasis everywhere on the well-rounded 
person rather than on real intellectual 
goals.” 

Faculty members in all four types of 
colleges identified low salaries as the 
greatest single cause for dissatisfaction. 
As one industrial arts teacher in a public 
junior college summed up the situation, 
“You spend five or six years in prepara- 
tion for your job and you find that semi- 
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skilled laborers make just as much as you 
do.” Similarly, a physics teacher observed 
that he and his colleagues in mathematics 
and chemistry were devoting their lives to 
preparing engineers for industry who 
would earn several times their salary. In 
his words, “College teachers are subsi- 
dizing industry by training the young 
people that industry needs to carry on.” 
Teaching loads resembling those of the 
lower schools constituted the second ma- 
jor complaint of junior college faculty, 
as of their colleagues elsewhere. A young 
psychology instructor, in re-echoing this 
theme, said, “I can’t live up to my own 
standards, and this is an uncomfortable 
feeling to be living with . . . kids also are 
more critical of teaching in college than 
in high school.” Another teacher, in this 
case a man nearing retirement, lamented 
his “perpetual feeling of unpreparedness 
.... Which comes from going to class too 
often when I am under pressure, and 
haven’t had proper time to prepare.” 
Other faculty members commented 
on the difficulties of creating a genuinely 
collegiate atmosphere when the junior 
college is housed in the same building as 
the high school.and “the same regulations 
and pay schedule apply to both groups, 
leading to petty jealousy between the high 
school and college staffs.” In addition, 
several noted that junior college teachers 
must often do “high school hall-policing,” 
“take tickets at games” and “handle de- 
tails that clerks should manage,” that 
they are seldom granted leaves for further 
study, and they must usually pay their 
own expenses to professional meetings. A 
few scored the unfavorable attitudes of 
the public and of other professional 
groups toward teaching and their scant 
understanding of the special purposes of 


the junior college . . . . “engineers and 
doctors look down on teachers, and so do 
the lawyers.” 


Suggestions for Recruiting and Holding 
Qualified Staff. Given an opportunity to 
suggest ways of building strong staffs, 
faculty members everywhere stressed the 
need to raise salaries substantially, to 
lighten work loads, and to provide other 
conditions favorable to superior profes- 
sional service. They clearly did not mini- 
mize the seriousness of the problem that 
colleges would face in bargaining for the 
relatively small pool of qualified people. 
As one science teacher observed, “The 
success propaganda and the stylishness of 
getting married young and having big 
families are all working against any kind 
of ‘service motivation’ operating in young 
people’s vocational choices.” Another said 
regretfully, “At present, my conscience 
would not permit me to urge my best stu- 
dents to go into teaching because of the 
financial sacrifice involved.” 

Several junior college staff members, 
probably reflecting on their own experi- 
ence, urged that graduate work be done 
earlier and perhaps with a somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis. One science teacher sug- 
gested, for example, that “the supply of 
college science teachers might be in- 
creased if more high school teachers were 
actually majors in some one science .. . . 
which would give them more assurance 
and competence in teaching.” Stronger 
programs in the liberal arts were also 
recommended, perhaps with some corre- 
sponding cut in the work in professional 
education. Teachers in the four-year pro- 
grams were more articulate than their 
junior college colleagues regarding the 
need to give faculty members a larger 
share in policy-making and to allow more 
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time for reading and scholarly investiga- 
tion. 

Summary and Implications. The pres- 
ent study, which was based on question- 
naire and interview data obtained from a 
random sample of Minnesota faculty 
members, including 130 persons teaching 
in the 11 junior colleges of the state, has 
revealed some important facts about the 
staffs recruited to these latter institutions. 


1. Junior college teachers, to an even greater 
degree than others, come into college teach- 
ing by accident rather than by clear in- 
tention. 


2. They usually begin their service as high 
school teachers, pursuing whatever gradu- 
ate work they take on a part-time basis. In 
consequence, they seldom secure the 
amount of advanced training needed for 
upper-level college posts. 


3. Their duties are chiefly centered around 
teaching and other student services, with 
loads characteristically so heavy that few 
manage to complete their advanced degrees 
or to do scholarly writing. 


4, They feel rather keenly the lack of public 
recognition and appreciation of the services 
they render and wish to see the role of the 
two-year college in American — society 


better understood by other educators and 

by the general public. 

5. Despite formidable handicaps to rendering 
their best professional services, more than 
two-thirds of these junior college faculty 
members said that they were satisfied with 
their careers and wished to continue in 
this field. The minority, who were un- 
certain or who said that they would not 
again select this field, was significantly 
larger than in four-year programs, indi- 
cating that junior colleges face special 
problems in recruiting and holding quali- 
fied staff members. 

Taken as a whole, the findings of this 
study indicate the need to publicize the 
purposes and programs of junior colleges 
and to recruit able young people to the 
faculties of these institutions. As a rela- 
tively new form of higher education, the 
junior or community college must make 
special effort to interpret its program to 
prospective faculty members, students, 
and the general public. It must also pro- 
vide conditions of work that will help to 
recruit and develop teachers with real po- 
tential for such service. Only as junior 
colleges do these things effectively will 
they fulfill their distinctive mission in 
American higher education. 
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In-service Improvement Program for 
New Instructors 


ERNESTINE KOPP AND ROSALIND SNYDER 


EFFECTIVE teachers are not necessarily 
born; they can be developed. Preparation 
in subject content and educational princi- 
ples is only a beginning. The ability of an 
instructor to recognize the principle of 
learning in a situation, to apply the princi- 
ple to a specific situation, and to inspire 
a student to achieve full competency as a 
person grows through understanding and 
experience. All good teachers are con- 
stantly learning and developing through 
their professional life. New insights and 
concepts are among the gratifications and 
excitements of the profession. 

The faculty of the Fashion Institute of 
Technology decided to utilize the oppor- 
tunity of its “In-Service Improvement 
Program for New Instructors” for a co- 
operative effort of administrators, super- 
visors, senior instructors, and new instruc- 
tors to evaluate past practices, to exchange 
ideas, and to stimulate thinking on more 
effective and efficient teaching proced- 
ures. The program was motivated by the 
influx of a large percentage of new teach- 
ers, but it proved to be highly beneficial to 
the entire faculty. 


The neophyte instructor generally 


ERNESTINE A. KOPP is Chairman of the 
Apparel Design Department of the Fashion 
Institute of Technology, New York, N. Y. 

ROSALIND SNYDER is Dean of the Fashion 
Institute of Technology. 
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brings enthusiasm, vitality and youth to a 
staff. Aiding him to develop presents a 
challenge to the members of an experi- 
mental faculty. It stimulates them to 
sharpen their abilities to discern what is 
productive and what is not and to take a 
new look at their favorite approaches. A 
college faced with expansion in numbers 
of faculty members can also develop ex- 
pansion of viewpoint and breadth of 
vision for all with a planned in-service 
program. 
REVIEW OF PAST PRACTICES 

The instructor improvement program 
at F.I.T. has been influenced by the fact 
that the institution has been constantly 
expanding since it was founded in 1944— 
with a student body of 100 and a faculty 
of 10. In September, 1959, the college 
had an enrollment of 1,000 full-time stu- 
dents and 2,000 part-time students, with a 
faculty of 117 members. 

At the beginning, growth was gradual— 
an increase of only one or two instructors 
a semester. All the faculty members knew 
each other and would meet informally for 
coffee and lunch. The usual activities 
were followed in orienting new members. 
A course of study for their specific sub- 
jects and plans of work was given and 
discussed, and a senior instructor was as- 
signed as a special assistant. Faculty mem- 
bers were programmed to observe an 
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instructor in an area in which he was 
strong. For instance, an individual who 
had a strong background in creative writ- 
ing invited his colleagues to visit his class. 
Special conferences were called to discuss 
course content and methods of teaching. 


ORGANIZATION OF A COMMITTEE ON 

IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

In 1957 it became apparent that ex- 
pansion at F.I.T. would be 33 1/3 per 
cent of students and faculty in 1958, and 
it was no longer possible to depend on an 
informal approach for orienting new 
members. The Faculty Advisory Commit- 
tee appointed an In-Service Instructor 
Improvement Committee to study the 
problem and make formal recommenda- 
tions. This committee represented the ad- 
ministration, the department chairmen, 
the senior teachers, and the new instruc- 
tors, and its preliminary activity was in- 
vestigation. The members first interviewed 
instructors who had been with the college 
a year to learn what they found most help- 
ful and what procedures they would 
recommend for improvement. These indi- 
viduals had found the orientation plan 
and observation of other instructors valu- 
able. Surprisingly, they resented being 
relieved of committee responsibility the 
first year because they wanted to feel as 
if they were a part of the whole college. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

As a result of the study, the faculty 
committee recommended the following 
program for all new teachers: 


1. Orientation of the newly assigned in- 
structor 
a. Before reporting to duty 
(1) Letter of welcome. 
(2) Provision for visitation—tour of the 
college—observation of central of- 
fices. 


(3) Literature of the college—Catalogue, 
Yearbook, Handbooks (student and 
faculty), Course of Study, Plans of 
Instruction, Annual Reports of the 
college. 

b. The first month 
(1) Assignment of experienced instruc- 

tor as a guide. 

(2) Faculty tea for introduction of new 
members to whole faculty and 
trustees. 

(3) Special meeting with administrative 
personnel—Directors of Admission, 
Placement, Student Personnel—to 
discuss philosophy, policy, and pro- 
cedures of the college. 

(4) Assignment as a member of a com- 
mittee according to interest of the 
individual. 

2. Preparation of a bulletin with aids for the 
beginning instructor. 

3. Organization of an on-campus course for 
all new instructors. 

4. Special departmental suggestions 

a. Scheduled conferences with new teacher 
to assist in planning, to discover areas of 
concern, and to follow-up on his observa- 
tions of teaching or on supervisory visits 
of his presentations. 

b. Planned observation by the new instruc- 
tor of teaching procedures of others. It 
is not the aim of observation to develop 
imitative procedures but rather to de- 
velop an understanding and awareness 
of principles of teaching and to discover 
techniques appropriate to the instruc- 
tor’s subject field and personality. A 
creative approach coupled with knowl- 
edge of the science of the teaching- 
learning situation is the major aim. The 
committee suggests: 

(1) Each department may wish to have 
a new instructor assigned to a class 
taught by a senior instructor in the 
same field. The new teacher will be 
expected to attend this class regu- 
larly as part of in-service training. 
Allowances should be made in the 
new teacher’s program so that he 
will not be overloaded. 

(2) The department may wish to have 
the new teacher alternate his assign- 
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ment to observe classes taught by 
different teachers in his subject 
matter area. 

(3) The department may wish to assign 
teachers to observe teaching pro- 
cedures and methods in different 
departments. 

(4) Each of these procedures should be 
followed by group discussions, 1.e. 
new instructor-+ instructor observed 
+-other new instructors, etc., and 
by individual conference with the 
chairman if desirable. 

Planned supervision of new teachers. 
The committee recommends short in- 
formal visits the first month (no written 
reports). It is suggested that the first 
formal visit be on invitation or an- 
nounced. The committee recommends 
that one avoid destructive criticism and 
frequent reference to lack of experience 
as it tends to destroy confidence. The 
chairman must attempt to build up good 
human relations and to lead creatively 
rather than to drive. 

. Special seminar for chairmen 

In addition, the chairmen on the commit- 

tee recommended an on-campus course for 

chairmen on the principles of supervision. 

It suggested that a seminar be conducted 

with this area as the conference theme for 

chairmen’s meetings the following semester. 

All chairmen accepted this recommenda- 

tion. 


This complete plan was accepted by the 
faculty and put into operation in Sep- 
tember, 1958. 


BULLETIN AND ON-CAMPUS 
COURSE FOR NEW INSTRUCTORS 


A primer for the teaching-learning sit- 
uation with aids for the new instructor 
was prepared, The titles of the chapters 
are: 


The Teacher—as a Master of the Learning 
Process 
as the Expert in his Subject Field 
as the Editor of Subject Content 


as the Director of the Learning Situation 
as the Discussion Leader 

as the Critic of the Results of Instruction 
as a Friend of the Learner 


The primer attempted to emphasize 
functional aspects of instruction. It was 
utilized as the frame of reference for the 
on-campus course conducted by the dean 
for all new instructors. Experienced in- 
structors were recruited to give demon- 
stration lessons. These lessons were ana- 
lyzed, using the primer as a guide in 
evaluation. Generally, all members of the 
department attended when the lecture 
and demonstration were in their field or a 
related area. 


PLAN FOR TECHNICAL DEPARTMENTS 


It was found that the technical depart- 
ments had special problems. Since many 
instructors are recruited directly from in- 
dustry, with vast professional background 
but without knowledge of educational 
principles or teaching experience, their 
objectives in industry generally have been 
the attainment of good professional end- 
products rather than the development of 
the individual and the methods leading 
toward the achievement of the product. 
There is difficulty in translating the ability 
to do to the ability of inspiring others to 
do. Very often those in technical fields 
have had neither the need nor the oppor- 
tunity to wonder “why” a process works. 
To break down the achievement into basic 
principles that others can understand and 
apply to new problems requires insight, 
understanding, awareness of the learning 
situation and a recognition of the scien- 
tific principles involved. Also, since in- 
dustry is highly specialized, faculty mem- 
bers recruited from the business world 
frequently lack the broad knowledge 
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necessary for instruction, and provisions 
must be made to supply them with a 
background in allied and related areas. 

To make the transition from industry 
to college teaching more effective, a spe- 
cial program was initiated by the tech- 
nical departments. Depending on the 
background of the individual, it covers 
from one semester to three years for the 
younger recruits. The program is organ- 
ized on three levels of assignment. On the 
first level, the individual is assigned to 
observe the experienced instructor present 
a lecture, and then he must assume re- 
sponsibility for the laboratory sessions 
under the direction of the instructor. On 
the second level, the individual conducts 
both the lecture and laboratory under the 
guidance of a senior instructor. On the 
third level, the individual conducts the 
classes independently but is assigned to 
special in-service courses according to his 
need for development. 


SEMINAR ON SUPERVISION 
FOR CHAIRMEN 


The chairmen received enthusiastically 
the recommendation of the committee for 
a seminar for themselves, They recognized 
that the leadership of a department is an 
important factor in developing good 
teaching. The chairmen selected five 
adjectives indicative of the type of super- 
vision toward which they should strive: 
philosophic, creative, cooperative, scien- 
tific, and effective. Evaluation of teach- 
ing methods and ways of stimulating 
teacher growth were topics for discussion. 
Some of the techniques analyzed were: 


The Conference—whole faculty, 
mental, and individual. 
Bulletins—objectives and utilizations. 
Directed Study and Reading—library shelf, 


depart- 


report at meetings. 

Committee Assignments—values to individ- 
ual and college. 

Workshop—participation of faculty. 
Demonstration Teaching—organization and 
stimulation. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 
BY NEW INSTRUCTORS 


During the second semester of 1958- 
59, 12 new members were exposed to the 
program advocated by the committee, and 
they were asked to evaluate it in terms 
of highlights and areas for improvement. 

The highlights were the weekly confer- 
ences with chairmen, observation of the 
lessons, and the opportunity to know each 
other better. The following quotations 
illustrate the general feeling: 


“What helped me most were the excellent 
course of study, a very patient chairman, and 
our weekly in-service course on campus.” 
“The most helpful thing to me was observa- 
tion in instruction.” 

“As teachers we get far too swamped with 
our own preparation and administrative de- 
tails to be able to ‘shop’ our colleagues and 
pick up some occasionally wonderful teaching 
techniques.” 

“The teaching and instructional aids were 
tremendously helpful if only to make me sure 
of myself and to show me that I was on the 
right track.” 

“T found that I became acquainted with other 
new instructors which made me feel at home 
very quickly. This is, I think, a very important 
factor in a totally new experience.” 

Many said: “I was given confidence by the 
on-campus course as I met with colleagues 
with the same problems.” 


To the surprise of the committee, the 
orientation part of the program was dis- 
liked. This opinion was opposite to the 
one held in 1955 when all the new mem- 
bers approved of the orientation. Here 
are some of the comments: 
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“Answering the question regarding possible 
improvements, I would suggest reducing the 
first weeks’ orientation meetings to a mini- 


mum.” 

“I would try to eliminate sheets of printed 
material—I, for one, just don’t read a lot of 
stuff that is thrown at me, and probably 
others don’t either.” 

“I wish I were able to write a long intelligent 
critique about our orientation program, but 
unfortunately I was in such a whirl those few 
weeks that I hardly remember enough to be 
critical.” 


The committee and chairmen decided 
that the new faculty members had been 
overpowered with orientation. In 1955 
orientation was gradual, but it had be- 
come overorganized. Teachers had re- 
ceived a neat bundle of all materials in- 
cluding everything from routines in the 


handbook to the annual report of depart- 
ments. Too much had been given too 
fast. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout the whole study of the In- 
Service Improvement of Instruction, ad- 
ministrators, chairmen, senior instructors, 
and new instructors all grew together. The 
fresh viewpoint of the newly appointed in- 
structor often gave impetus and direction 
to the older members. In attempting to 
assist the beginner, senior members had 
to review their own values, objectives, and 
methods. Both the new and the experi- 
enced instructors were satisfied with the 
procedure because all had had an oppor- 
tunity to grow through cooperative shar- 
ing of ideas and methods. 
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How to Read Criticisms of the Public Schools 


ROBERT E. HORTON 


THE GREAT DEBATE on public education is 
finding its way into almost every news- 
paper and periodical in the nation. One 
can rarely sit down to read up-to-date 
literature without finding articles, col- 
umns or books on “What Is Wrong With 
Our Schools.” We are also well into an era 
of do-it-yourself projects. We are becom- 
ing do-it-yourself painters, electricians, 
builders of furniture and a host of other 
formerly remote tasks. In this article I 
would like to try to create a synthesis of 
these two popular trends for the benefit of 
both our schools and our society. 

I would like to see us all become do-it- 
yourself experts in the task of making up 
our minds about our public education. 
This, I feel, is vastly preferable to being 
completely dependent upon the col- 
umnist, pamphleteer or author for our 
ideas about the schools, Just as the do-it- 
yourself gadgeteer needs a handbook or 
manual of instructions, so also does the 
do-it-yourself thinker about schools need 
a plan of action. This is the purpose, then, 
of “How To Read Criticisms of the Public 
Schools.” 

At this point someone might say that 
this is hardly a worthy do-it-yourself proj- 
ect. However, in almost any group he 


ROBERT E. HORTON is an Instructor in Math- 
ematics, Los Angeles City College, California. 
From 1953 until the present, he has been 
editor of the Problems and Questions Depart- 
ment of Mathematics Magazine. 
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would find a ready reply to the effect that 
Americans do not like to be told what to 
think. We pride ourselves on the wide- 
spread opportunity in our democracy to 
arrive at independent judgments. We are 
not likely to be able to form independent 
judgments about our schools unless we 
can sift fact from prejudice in the flood of 
material being cast before us by both the 
official critics as well as the self-appointed 
critics of public education. 

I shall divide the task of evaluating 
criticism of the schools into five sub-tasks. 
In each article, column, pamphlet or book 
about the schools, we should ask the fol- 
lowing five questions. Who is the critic? 
What is his critical style? What evidence 
does he document? Does he propose a 
better solution? What would be the impli- 
cations of his solution? 

In asking who is the critic, we are try- 
ing to do what every lawyer does in at- 
tempting to establish or attack the credi- 
bility of a witness. Critics of the schools 
are trying to present testimony in favor of 
or against some activity of the school. In 
determining whether to accept or reject 
such testimony we need to know as much 
about the critic and his position as we 
can determine. Articles or columns for 
which authorship is not announced or 
given only in terms of an unfamiliar name 
should be scrutinized with added care. We 
may accept their findings, but our accept- 
ance should be very tentative and we 
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should require corroboration from other 
better known sources. 

A critic may be a prominent person. If 
so, we should ask ourselves whether or 
not his criticism is within his field of ex- 
pertness. Many an authority in one area 
has been badly mistaken about the other 
man’s game, The critic may represent a 
partisan group. If so, does this bias invali- 
date his criticism? It would not be strange 
to find a representative of a taxpayer 
group criticizing some costly new activity 
of the schools. Yet if we are to weigh his 
criticism fairly, we must consider his pos- 
sible bias. 

The critical style of a writer may give 
us a clue to his bias or prejudice. One 
common style might be called the Purple 
Prose Approach. Here the writer may be 
attempting to sway opinion by playing 
on the emotions because he is lacking in 
sufficient evidence to support his position. 
A recent article in a popular magazine’ 
contained the following, “. . . ‘mystical 
knights from Morningside Heights’—the 
progressive disciples of John Dewey at 
Columbia Teachers College—poured 
westward with their Freud-tinged new 
ideas on ‘child-centered education.’ These 
Dewey-eyed idealists dreamed of the per- 
fect educational system where the child 
was bathed in ‘group dynamics’ and 
smoothly adjusted to the contemporary 
world around him, rather than battered 
with the rigid disciplines of Math, Lan- 
guages, English, the Sciences, History and 
the Classics.” In this article even this 
smoke screen of purple prose failed to ob- 
scure the fact that the authors were so 


1 Arturo and Janeann Gonzales, “What's 
Wrong with Western Education?”, Western 
Family, Vol. 34, No. 10, October, 1958. 


unfamiliar with modern education that 
they identified the core curriculum as the 
basic subjects of English, Mathematics, 
History and the like. 

Another style which should be regarded 
with a wary eye might be called the 
Pseudo-scientific Style. Here, the author 
marshals large bodies of scientific facts 
and figures and then draws conclusions 
from them that are totally unwarranted. 
A favorite device of this kind of author is 
to make comparisons of percentages with- 
out revealing that he has changed the base 
of his quotient in the several cases. Or he 
may be using a base which does not re- 
veal the true nature of the situation. For 
example, one critic? states that in 1900, 
84 per cent of the high school students 
were taking science courses and 86 per 
cent were taking mathematics courses. 
Today he shows that only 54 per cent of 
the high school students are taking science 
and only 55 per cent are taking mathe- 
matics. On the surface this looks like a 
large drop in enrollment in these sub- 
jects. In reality it has been shown® that 
the number of students in physics in 1900 
totaled 98,846, while 291,473 were en- 
rolled in physics in 1950. Also the 1900 
geometry enrollment was 142,235, while 
that of 1950 was 693,280. What has been 
concealed here is the changing nature 
of the school population on which the 
percentages above were based. In 1900 
only a slected few of the youth aged 14 
to 17 years were in high school, while 


2 Arthur Bestor, ‘““We are Less Educated than 
50 Years Ago,” U.S. News and World Report, 
November 30, 1956. 

3 Harold C. Hand, “Black Horses Eat More 
than White Horses,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, Summer 


1957. 
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today almost 9 out of 10 of this age group 
are in high school. If we were to use as 
our base the population of 14- to 17-year- 
old youth, the percentages would look 
like this: science enrollment in 1900, 7 
per cent; science enrollment in 1950, 35 
per cent; mathematics enrollment in 
1900, 7 per cent; mathematics enroll- 
ment in 1950, 35 per cent. What a differ- 
ence the base can make! 

A third critical style to beware of is the 
Apocryphal Style. Here is a writer who 
may quote an unnamed Ivy League ad- 
missions officer refusing to enroll an un- 
named California high school graduate 
because of the “atrocious brand of high- 
school education they’re dishing up west 
of the Rockies!”* How sure can we be 
that such a situation ever occurred. This 
is hearsay evidence without even identify- 
ing the purported speaker. 

Quoting from the same article, “A San 
Diego mother recently told how the local 
school counselor had advised her son 
against taking Advanced Algebra because 
he had received a B in basic math, saying, 
‘Never go into water higher than your 
waist; life’s too short for hard work like 
that.’ ” This incident may well be the fig- 
ment of the authors’ imaginations, 
dreamed up to illustrate a partisan point 
of view. Even if we are assured that the 
incident occurred as stated, how willing 
should we be to condemn a multi-billion 
dollar national activity of vital impor- 
tance on the basis of one or even several 
unfavorable incidents? 

In reading criticisms of our schools, we 
should look for the evidence which the 
author documents, Certainly in undocu- 
mented articles the burden of credibility 


¢ Arturo and Janeann Gonzales, op. cit. 


is placed directly upon the reputation of 
the author and the validity of his logic. An 
article well documented from accessible 
sources is worthy of more consideration 
than one full of apocryphal stories or 
poorly documented from obscure sources. 

Next we need to see if the critic offers a 
better solution to the problems in which 
he says the schools are failing. A construc- 
tive critic usually will have some well- 
conceived plan to remedy the situation. 
One current writer in this field has an 
entire book devoted to the development 
of a modern educational philosophy lead- 
ing to a specific program of improved 
education.® Such a writer surely reveals 
more insight into educational problems 
than does the one who offers no solution 
at all, or the one who concludes with the 
admonition that we must return to the 
three R’s. 

Finally, we should be aware of the im- 
plications of the positions taken by each 
critic and any solution which he proposes. 
If a critic proposes to have the high 
schools concentrate on preparing selected 
students for college and to lower the age 
of compulsory school attendance, the ef- 
fects will be widespread. Will labor unions 
welcome a large new source of untrained 
labor? Do we wish our society to become 
more rigidly class structured with an in- 
tellectual elite class? Will parents and in- 
surance executives welcome a return to 
the three R’s if it implies the termination 
of driver education? Perhaps driver edu- 
cation does not belong in the high schools. 
But, if not, do we have a better solution? 
Whatever the proposals of the critics may 
be, we must look for the implications that 


5 Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957). 
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will go far beyond the boundaries of our 
schools. We must determine whether or 
not these effects will be good for us and 
for all Americans everywhere. 

No one should be surprised that the 
public schools are subject to extensive 
public scrutiny. Our public education has 
important effects on all of us. The schools 
belong to us. We should be aware of their 


problems and come to some conclusions 
regarding our stand on these problems. 
If we will follow the procedure suggested 
here in analyzing criticisms of our schools, 
we will be well on the way to becoming 
do-it-yourself experts in making up our 
minds about public education. An inde- 
pendent judgment is the basis for wise 
democratic action. 
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Henry Ford Community College Library Survey 


NORMAN 


THE HENRY FORD Community College li- 
brary was faced with a number of prob- 
lems in November, 1958, which needed 
answers urgently. Basically, the difficulty 
was a lack of norms for determining the 
adequacy of a junior college library. 

Standards for junior college libraries 
have been the object of considerable dis- 
cussion in recent years. Library commit- 
tees and accrediting agencies have been 
attempting to establish some criteria to 
indicate the percentage of a student body 
that should be accommodated in a library 
and how much square footage should be 
allotted to each student. In each instance, 
the study group has been careful not to 
offer any precise formula since each insti- 
tution has different kinds of demands 
placed upon its library by students and 
faculty. The setting in which the college 
is located and the presence or absence of 
other colleges and universities in the area 
tend to make impossible any single for- 
mula. 

Another point to consider, largely ig- 
nored in professional journals, centers 
around the library usage habits in a junior 
college with a commuting student body. 
The Henry Ford Community College li- 
brary staff felt that this factor, among 
several others, created a situation in the 
library which needed careful study. 


NORMAN E. TANIS is Librarian of the Henry 
Ford Community College, Dearborn, Michigan. 


E. TANIS 


Obviously, formulas used in four-year 
institutions are not applicable to junior 
colleges because of the difference in cur- 
riculum and type of research done by the 
students. General education, with its em- 
phasis upon many different sources instead 
of a single textbook, is an important part 
of the two-year curriculum and has a de- 
cisive bearing upon student use of the li- 
brary. In addition, the many terminal and 
technical courses offered by the Henry 
Ford Community College make its cur- 
riculum even less analogous to the tradi- 
tional four-year college. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


The Henry Ford Community College 
library staff decided that the best way to 
determine whether or not the library was 
porforming its function adequately would 
be to question students concerning their 
patterns of library usage. Although the 
way in which the library was used in its 
cramped quarters might not furnish the 
data necessary to predict usage patterns in 
some future new library, still, it was felt 
that this information would give a valu- 
able insight into the way the library was 
functioning on the campus. 

To determine the time of day students 
used the junior college library most fre- 
quently, how much time the students 
studied at home, and how much time they 
spent in public libraries, the staff distribu- 
ted a questionnaire to 800 students. In the 
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questionnaire, students were asked wheth- 
er or not they would use the college li- 
brary on Saturdays and Sundays if it 
were open, and why they used libraries in 
Dearborn and in nearby cities. Space was 
provided for them to suggest ways in 
which the library could be made more 
useful. 

Questionnaires were completed by 195 
students, almost one out of every five of 
the 1,076 day students. The questionnaires 
were distributed to the students in their 
English classes because the library staff felt 
a better cross section of the student body 
could be reached in a required course in 
which students in all the college programs 
were enrolled. The results of the survey 
indicated that a medium cross section of 
the students responded. It is important to 
remember, however, that the Related 
Trades and the Business Management 
Training divisions of the college were not 
represented in this survey. 

One hundred and fourteen of those 
who responded were residents of the city 
of Dearborn; 81 were non-residents from 
surrounding communities. Of the students 
who responded, 61.5 per cent were fresh- 
men and 38.5 per cent, sophomores. 


STUDY HABITS 


The responses indicated that the ma- 
jority of students did most of their study- 
ing at home instead of in a campus facil- 
ity. Most students spent eight or more 
hours per week studying at home; 60.7 per 
cent of the residents and 60.5 per cent of 
the non-residents spent 12 or more hours 
per week studying at home. 

The questionnaire revealed that 22.2 
per cent of those responding did not use 
the community college library at all; 12.4 
per cent of the residents and 34.2 per cent 
of the non-residents composed this group 
of non-users. The survey showed that most 
of the students used the library from two 
to 12 hours per week. It also became ap- 
parent that non-residents used the college 
library less than resident students. For ex- 
ample, 34 per cent of the residents and 
only 17.7 per cent of the non-residents 
used the library from eight to 20 hours per 
week. 

Table III shows that 80.4 per cent of 
the students filling out the questionnaire 
did not use the library at all during the 
evening hours. Ninety per cent of the non- 
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Number of Hours Students Spent Studying at Home 


Residents Non-Residents Total 
Number of Hours Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Students Study at Number of Number of Number of 
Home Per Week Reporting Response Reporting Response Reporting Response 
112 81 193 
O— 2 hours 2 1.8 2 2.5 4 2.1 
2— 4 hours 3 2.7 6 74 q 4.7 
4— 8 hours 16 14.3 7 8.6 23 11.9 
8—12 hours 23 20.5 17 21 40 20.7 
12-20 hours 37 33 36 44.4 73 37.8 
More hours 31 27.7 13 16.1 44 22.8 
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II 
Number of Hours Per Week Spent in the Henry Ford Community College Library 


Residents Non-Residents Total 
Number of Hours Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Students Used the Number of Number of Number of 
College Library Reporting Response Reporting Response Reporting Response 
97 79 176 
0 hours 12 12.4 27 34.2 3¢ 22.2 
1— 2 hours 8 8.3 q 11.4 17 9.7 
2— 4 hours 20 20.6 12 15.2 32 18.2 
4— 8 hours 23 23.7 17 21.5 40 22.7 
8-12 hours 20 20.6 i) 11.4 29 16.5 
12—20 hours 13 13.4 5 6.3 18 10.2 
More hours l l 0 l Ss 
Taste III 


Number of Hours Per Week Students Use the Henry Ford Community College 
Library at Night 


Residents Non-Residents Total 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Hours Number of Number of Number of 
Per Week Reporting Response Reporting Response Reporting Response 
78 80 158 
0 hours 55 70.5 72 90 127 80.4 
l— 2 hours 5 6.4 2 2.5 7 4.4 
2— 4 hours 10 12.8 l 1.2 11 7 
4— 8 hours 7 9 + 5 11 7 
8—12 hours | 1.3 l 6 
12-20 hours l 1.25 | 6 
More hours 


the hours they used the library reflect 
this work and commuting pattern. 
Table IV shows that during the morn- 


residents and 70.5 per cent of the residents 
made up this group. 
Perhaps an explanation for this light use 


of the library during evening hours can be 
found in the nature of the junior college 
student body: Many of the Henry Ford 
Community College students hold jobs 
during the late afternoon and evening 
hours. In addition, most of the students, 
if not all, commute to the campus. The 
answers students gave to questions about 


ing hours between 9:00 A.M, and 12:00 
P.M. the library was used most heavily 
(49 per cent of those who replied) , while 
between 12:00 noon and 2:00 P.M., 36.2 
per cent of the students used the library. 
The survey showed that 85.3 per cent of 
the respondents did not use the library 
after 2:00 P.M. in the afternoon. Only 
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Tasie IV 


Time of Day the Library Was Used 


Residents Non-Residents Total 
The library was used 
by the students dur- 
ing these periods 96 67 163 
9:00 a.m to 
12:00 Noon 47 49 & 33 49.3% 80 49.1% 
12:00 to 2:00 p.m. 37 38.5% 22 32.8% 59 36.2% 
2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 5 5.2% 8 11.9% 13 8 %G 
Evening 7 1.3% 4 6 % 11 6.7% 
Tasie V 
Other Areas in the College Used for Study 
Residents Non-Residents Total 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Number of Hours Number of Number of Number of 
Per Week Reporting Response Reporting Response Reporting Response 
68 47 115 
0 hours 16 23.5 13 27.7 29 25.2 
1— 2 hours 22 32.4 18 38.3 40 34.8 
2— 4 hours q 13.2 q 19.1 18 15.7 
4— 8 hours 17 25 6 12.8 23 20 
8-12 hours + 5.9 l 2.1 5 4.3 
1 2—20 hours 0) 0 0 


eight per cent used the library from 2:00 
P.M. to 4:00 P.M., and 6.7 per cent used 
the library in the evening. The heavy 
morning use is a characteristic that differ- 
entiates the urban, non-resident junior 
college from the traditional, residential 
four-year college. 

From the figures in Table V, it is ap- 
parent that the library is only one of the 
places on campus used for study. The 
gymnasium balcony, the student cafeteria, 
restrooms, hallways, empty classrooms, 
and automobiles were also used as places 
of study. 


DEARBORN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Of particular interest to the college and 
public librarians of Dearborn was the way 
Henry Ford Community College students 
used their public libraries. The college li- 
brarians wanted to know how much time 
students were spending in the Dearborn 
public libraries. More important, why 
were students using other libraries? 

A study of Table VI shows that 63.8 
per cent of the responding resident stu- 
dents used the Dearborn public libraries 
from one to eight hours per week ; 16.7 per 
cent of the resident students used the pub- 
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Tasie VI 


Number of Hours Henry Ford Community College Students Were Using 
Dearborn Public Libraries 


Residents 
Per Cent 
Number of Hours Number of 
Per Week Reporting Response 
102 
0 hours 33 32.4 
1— 2 hours 33 32.4 
2— 4 hours 15 14.7 
4— 8 hours 17 16.7 
8—12 hours 2 2 
12-20 hours l 
More hours l | 
VII 
Reasons Why Students Used Other Libraries 
Residents Non-Residents Total 
Reasons Students Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Gave for Using Number of Number of Number of 
Other Libraries Reporting Response Reporting Response Reporting Response 
44 36 80 
Proximity to Library 20 45.5 24 66.7 44 55 
Better Collection of 
Materials 11 25 7 19.4 18 22.5 
More Convenient 
Hours 8 18.2 ] 2.8 9 11.2 
Less Crowded 2 45 3 | 8.3 5 6.3 
Less Noisy 3 6.8 ] 128 4 5 


lic libraries four to eight hours per week, 
while most of the resident students used 
the libraries from one to two hours per 
week. Understandably, the non-residents 
did not use the Dearborn public libraries 
to any significant extent. 

Thirteen students stated they used the 
Detroit public library system, and seven 
students indicated they used the Wayne 
University library. 

Table VII shows that students gave 


five reasons to justify their use of other 
libraries. Understandably, a larger group 
of non-residents, 66.7 per cent, compared 
with 45.5 per cent of the residents, used 
other libraries because they were more 
convenient than the H.F.C.C. library. 
Twenty-five per cent of the residents and 
19.5 per cent of the non-residents used 
other libraries because they had more con- 
venient hours, were less crowded and less 


noisy than the H.F.C.C. library. 
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Tasie VIII 


Possible Ways of Improving the Library—Student Suggestions 


Residents Non-Residents Total 
Ways of Improving Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
the H. F.C. C. Number of Number of Number of 
Library Reporting Response Reporting Response Reporting Response 
108 40 148 

More Seating 

Capacity 42 38.9 17 42.5 59 39.9 
Better Collection of 

Materials 30 27.8 8 20 38 25.7 
Open More Hours 

of the Day 5 4.6 5 7 4.7 
Conference Rooms to 

Study Together 9 8.2 l 2.5 10 6.8 
Less Noisy 7 6.5 l 2.5 8 5.4 
Other Suggestions 8 7.4 6 15 14 9.4 
Library Satisfactory 7 6.5 5 12.5 12 8.1 


IX 


Longer Library Hours 


Residents 


Non-Residents Total 


Students 
Were Asked If Per Cent 


Per Cent Per Cent 


They Would Use Number of Number of Number of 
the Library If— Reporting Response Reporting Response Reporting Response 


The library were 
open Sat. and Sun. 111 
Yes 74 66.7 
No 37 
The library were 
open 4:30-6:00 p.m. 97 
Yes 41 42.3 
No 56 57.7 


192 
33.3 101 52.6 
66.7 47.4 


22.5 33.3 
77.5 66.7 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE HENRY FORD COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 


A total of 148, or 75.8 per cent, of the 
respondents took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity provided on the questionnaire to 
add comments or observations on possible 
ways to improve the Henry Ford Com- 


munity College Library. In many ways, 
these comments constitute the most in- 
teresting aspect of the whole study. 

The many suggestions concerning ways 
to improve the library seemed to indicate 
that students were concerned about this 
matter. Of the group offering suggestions, 
39 per cent thought the library could be 
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improved most by increasing the seating 
capacity, while 25.7 per cent advocated 
increasing the total collection of books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. Further, many 
students mentioned specific subject areas 
which were weak, such as psychology, 
English, and journalism. Obtaining multi- 
ple copies of heavily used reserve books 
was also suggested as an improvement. 

Eight students asked that the library be 
kept quieter in order to provide a better 
study atmosphere. Fourteen students 
made suggestions which did not fit into 
any of these categories. Only twelve stu- 
dents, or 8.1 per cent, found the library 
satisfactory as it was. 


MAINTAINING LONGER LIBRARY HOURS 

Of the students who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, 67.7 per cent said they would 
use the college library if it were open on 
Saturday and Sunday. Only 33.3 per cent 
of the non-residents said they would use 
the library on weekends. 


SUMMARY 


The Henry Ford Community College 
library staff gave attention to evaluating 
the library service in terms of its own 
peculiar situation. The following conclu- 
sions came from the study. 

1. The present seating capacity of the 
library is inadequate to serve the peak 
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loads in the morning. Although attempts 
can be made to urge students to use the 
library later in the day, the nature of the 
student body and the returns of the survey 
indicate that little can be done to change 
these library habits. At the same time, a 
generous amount of space must be allotted 
to each student in order to accommodate 
the large number who come and go as 
they find time between classes. This kind 
of traffic demands a larger amount of 
space. 


2. The library should develop more and 
better resources in order to enrich the cur- 
riculum, supply reference materials, meet 
the need for multiple copies of reserve 
books, and strengthen weak areas in the 
book collection. 


3. The library must attempt to shoulder 
some of the load which is being assumed 
by the public libraries by: (a) urging 
more faculty members to point out to their 
students the strong areas in the college 
book collection, (b) maintaining library 
resources adequate for the calls made 
upon it by students and faculty, (c) co- 
operating with the public librarians by 
keeping them informed of the demands 
which will be made upon them, (d) keep- 
ing the library open on some part of the 
weekend. 
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The Vital Challenge of Colleges 


ALFRED FLANTER 


WHEN one considers the number of years 
most persons are exposed to formal edu- 
cation, he might well wonder what effect 
all this training produces. By the time a 
student finishes college he has spent the 
equivalent of 14-16 years full time in 
formal education, and graduate study 
may mean a substantially longer period of 
time. Much of this education is passive 
and has little or no impact on the indi- 
vidual. Since every year the number of 
people who seek further education in- 
creases, it might be well to determine 
whether or not colleges and universities 
are fulfilling their ideal functions. This 
they assuredly must do if society is to tri- 
umph in a world haunted by the specter 
of hydrogen bombs and satellites, by emo- 
tional insecurity, boredom and shattering 
fears. The naive belief that larger quan- 
tities of any type of education will assure 
survival must be recognized as fallacious. 

College can and must be an invigorat- 
ing adventure in which new horizons ap- 
pear and which challenges a student to 
become a better human being. It must 
show the paths which lead to a fuller 
understanding of the many conflicting 
forces in the world and increase an indi- 
vidual’s ability to live wisely. The inher- 
ent human capacities to see inter-relation- 


ALFRED FLANTER is Associate Professor, 
Department of Electrical Technology, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Farmingdale. 


ships of parts, to love, to share and to 
grow constantly need development and 
strengthening. Human dignity should not 
be thought of as an abstract idea but as a 
part of daily living. Once this stage has 
been reached, dealing realistically with 
practical problems can proceed sensibly. 

The above precepts are not being fol- 
lowed today. Rigid and narrow course 
offerings taught without enthusiasm make 
learning uninteresting. The average stu- 
dent gets bogged down in a mass of un- 
related detail and pedantry. Examina- 
tions, which should be searching inquiries 
into thinking and test how well subject 
material has been assimilated and what 
insights have been gained, are too often 
memory measuring devices, The pattern 
of many courses resembles a question and 
answer game in which the aim appears to 
be to get the prize (a passing grade) and 
be done with it. 

Too many teachers add nothing more 
to a student’s education than what he 
can get just as well or better from read- 
ing books. They talk constantly, giving 
facts and opinions. Their students are 
mainly required to follow and then give 
back in the same form the material that 
is presented to them. Original exploration 
is required only superficially and rarely in 
its true essence in which new facets to a 
given problem become exposed. 

How, then, can colleges, the source of 
major inspiration, perform their avowed 
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THE VITAL CHALLENGE OF COLLEGES 


task more adequately? To challenge gen- 
erally accepted knowledge is an impor- 
tant step in going forward. The accept- 
ance of the hypothesis that the world is 
a globe opened new vistas and changed 
much of the world’s thinking. The icono- 
clastic thinking of a Darwin, a Thoreau, 
a Freud, and an Einstein has demon- 
strated time and again that originality 
and daring can produce new ideas for 
living. This is not to say that past expe- 
riences should all be rejected but merely 
that minds must remain open. One 
should draw on the past but not be im- 
prisoned by it. 

The search for a good life is an indi- 
vidual problem. There are not, nor could 
there ever be, uniform answers for every- 
one. As long as individual differences re- 
main, perceptions differ, environmental 
conditions vary, in short, as long as indi- 
viduals remain human, each one must 
search for his own answers. This may 
sound awesome, but it is the only sane 
answer for coping intelligently with life. 
The alternative to the individual search 
is the automatization of society. One can- 
not, of course, search in a vacuum. The 
answers must be social, interrelated and 
meaningful to the common humanity of 
all. An individual must be possessed with 
a realistic attitude which strips away illu- 
sions, so far as this is possible, and makes 
life a uniquely personal struggle initially, 
but he is repaid eventually with infinite 
dividends for better living and a means 
of relating with others. 

The key to changing the stultifying 
atmosphere of many colleges lies invari- 
ably in teaching. The instructor must 
reach the individual student and call 
upon him to “think through a problem 
aloud.” It is imperative to trace a stu- 
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dent’s thinking procedure in order to dis- 
cover mental blocks. Learning requires a 
type of systematic approach which leads 
to the correct solution of an unknown 
problem through the logical process—a 
laborious process akin to Socratic ques- 
tioning. Attempting to learn through the 
use of formulas or other methods which 
do not require a thorough understand- 
ing may not only be futile but vastly 
demoralizing. 

If a teacher goes beyond the probing 
and challenging, brings about thoughtful 
inquiries and sparks that supreme syn- 
thesis when knowledge and emotion 
blend into wisdom, he has reached a 
higher level. At that point man can begin 
to understand his true place in the uni- 
verse and learn to deal adequately with 
existence. 

Many instructors will agree with this 
in principle but will immediately offer 
two objections to the practicality of the 
idea. One objection is the time limita- 
tion. In the writer’s opinion, it is better 
to do a few things adequately than to do 
much superficially. The second objection 
ordinarily voiced is the large size of 
classes. While there appears to be some 
merit in this objection, it is, nevertheless, 
not much more than a rationalization. 
To be sure, this type of teaching can be 
done more effectively in small classes, but 
it will work in large classes. For example, 
in one large class with about 100 stu- 
dents, the scope and content of the 
course was divided into approximately 
200 subtopics or phases which were as- 
signed one at a time to a student. Each 
student explored an assigned topic ex- 
tensively and made a five-minute suc- 
cinct oral presentation after which the 
class could question, challenge, refute, ex- 
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pand or agree. While this required ex- 
traordinary preparation and insight on 
the part of the professor, it resulted in a 
highly rewarding course. 

A renowned philosophy professor used 
the practice of selecting an outstanding 
student and probing deeply into his 
thinking during regular class sessions. 
This “victim” would prepare strenuously 
and extensively for each new class period 
when he had to defend his ideas and 
have his illusions and prejudices chal- 
lenged. Under mature and brilliant guid- 
ance, such a process must have a pro- 
found and, it is reasonable to assume, 
beneficial effect not only on this one stu- 
dent but on all the others who partici- 
pated passively. The profound probing 
into the ways of thinking and the arriv- 
ing at answers will, under the proper 
conditions, bring forth creative energy 
of the highest magnitude. 

What are the elements of good teach- 
ing? It creates an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and trust and an enthusiasm for 
scholarship. It makes learning a joyous 
and adventurous experience. Good 
teaching inspires the mind and refines the 
emotions; it stimulates independent re- 
search and boldness. It encourages a 
skeptical miind and a positive approach 
toward the unknown. Good teaching 
provides a forum for the examination 
and the exchange of ideas. It should de- 
velop a high degree of self-respect and 
self-dependence. It does not presume to 
know the finite answers. 

Great teaching goes still further. It ig- 
nites a spark which causes life to be seen 
in a new light. It initiates self-examina- 
tion of motives and opens new vistas, 
perhaps previously imagined but not 
thoroughly felt. It has that infinite cour- 
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age to explore which brings new elements 
to the mystery of life, and it is willing to 
deviate from accepted standards after 
careful scrutiny indicates a necessity for 
it. With it goes a daring outlook, an en- 
larged self-awareness and an emphasis 
on the uniqueness of the individual. Its 
basis is a great humanity, and it can re- 
sult in a rich life for those who share 
in it. 

Improved teaching must be the imme- 
diate concern of colleges. The mass pro- 
duction teaching techniques designed to 
give the semblance of higher education 
to the many to assure a “higher status” 
in life must be abandoned. They have 
led to frustrations and disappointments ; 
they could not do otherwise. It is sad to 
realize that many college graduates would 
be better off if they had never gone to 
college. Routine lectures, stereotyped 
laboratory exercises and _ nonsensical 
busywork have sapped the energy, the 
drive and the inherent enthusiasm of 
many. 

The natural curiosity, the initiative 
and the powerfully impelling drive to 
create, to explore and to experience are 
frequently so thoroughly stifled by those 
who should challenge and stimulate but 
who themselves are stifled and fearful 
and, yes, terrified that it becomes hope- 
lessly certain that as students grow older 
and maturer they become lethargic, in- 
different, narrow in their outlook, and 
their perceptions and sensitivities become 
dulled. Boldness is required of a teacher 
to impel students to regard the mysteri- 
ous universe with an adventurous out- 
look and to bring out in them creativeness 
and a vivid awareness of themselves and 
those around them. 

There must come a realization that all 
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truths are only relative and that they 
change as conditions change. A “truth” 
arrived at logically and wisely may be 
perfectly satisfactory at a given time and 
for a given situation, but it must be con- 
tinually reappraised. There are innumer- 
able factors which influence a sensible 
point of view. It requires moral courage 
to change attitudes and actions after a 
re-study shows the need for realignment. 
It often requires the abandonment of 
solutions shortly after they have been 
laboriously reached. One must admit 
error a great many times and recognize 
that life requires a continuous and un- 
relenting search. It means the elimina- 
tion of idols and unproductive, passive 
living and depressing conformity. The 
major failing of the colleges is not that 
they do not teach enough factual infor- 
mation, Actually, they offer vast amounts 
of it; the so-called survey courses are full 
of facts. College libraries burst with the 
wisdom of the ages. But plain facts are 
not of much value except to potential 
quiz contestants, and the essence does not 
filter through because the spirit is lack- 
ing, the inspiration is wanting and gob- 
bledegook is acceptable. Knowledge in a 
vacuum may be dangerous. It builds false 
security, and sheer pedantry gives dis- 
torted concepts of wisdom. There is gen- 
erally little initiative for a student to do 
original research; it may even be hazard- 
ous for him to do original thinking and 
draw conclusions which conflict with his 
instructor’s. 

A fairly common criticism of college 
students is that they do not work hard 
enough. From personal observations of 
thousands of college students, the writer 
is convinced that if they do not work 
hard enough, they do, at least, work long 
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enough. It is not a lack of perseverance 
that is upsetting but rather too much per- 
severance even to meaningless and drawn 
out work and downright copying on a 
huge scale all for a grade—one notch 
nearer to that coveted degree. It is en- 
couraging to see students who, even at 
the risk of failing a course, rebel against 
meaningless rot. 

The desire to do large quantities of 
work regardless of quality is often dra- 
matically demonstrated in a laboratory 
experiment. Students are anxious to per- 
form every step of an extensive experi- 
ment rather than to be concerned with 
understanding fully one step at a time 
and each step in relation to the others. 
This type of reaction is due to long con- 
ditioning, but it should be stopped. 

Many students during an experiment 
feverishly try to get every meter reading 
to fill a large data paper. This gives many 
people the illusion of achievement. In- 
cisive questioning at strategic moments 
can halt this wasteful energy and may en- 
courage reflections on the true objectives. 
But the instructor must insist, Under- 
standing must take place right in the 
laboratory and cannot be postponed. Ad- 
mittedly, there are many levels of under- 
standing, some of which require long 
periods of incubation, but the aim here 
is to reach a certain minimum plateau. 

The quantity of subject matter will 
often have to be reduced. It is in the 
laboratory where one might hope the 
sparks will ignite and cause a synthesis 
which blends the various related facts 
into a whole. 

Imagination and great creative energy 
can come forth when formulas or masses 
of unrelated detail are de-emphasized. 
They have very little value in the learn- 
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ing process; in fact, they confuse and dis- 
tract more often than they instruct. It is 
through pure, realistic and bold think- 
ing that progress is made. 

The primary function of education, in- 
cluding technical education, must be to 
teach people how to live better and how 
to approach unknown problems. Factual 
knowledge is only a small part of this. 
After graduation a student will rarely 
meet the same problems again; therefore, 
he must learn to master the intellectual 
process of arriving at solutions wisely. A 
well-integrated personality will be able 
to deal satisfactorily with arising prob- 
lems. 

The immediate challenge is to the in- 
ternal structure of the colleges. To ac- 
complish, in essence, the aims which have 
been outlined, an atmosphere must be 
created in which teachers will grow emo- 
tionally, intellectually and scholastically, 
in which they will be inspired and stimu- 
lated. Teachers, for the most part, have 
been trained narrowly themselves, and 
they must be encouraged to become part 
of a greater vision. This must happen be- 
fore they can bring that vital force to 
their students. Administrators of great 
vision and wisdom, with ingenuity, experi- 
mental and bold ideas, who are dissatis- 
fied with the “good enough,” are needed. 
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An enormous amount of talent is avail- 
able in this country. But most of it is never 
channeled into the paths where it could be 
of maximum benefit to the individual and 
to society. With the great shortage of 
scientific personnel, vast storehouses of 
genius are undiscovered and lie discarded. 
Talent needs to be tenderly nurtured not 
only for the advancement of the natural 
sciences but for all the urgent human en- 
deavors to put the universe into better 
perspective and to solve the immense 
social problems. 

The community at large can help by 
becoming more realistic about college 
education. The unreasonable prestige of 
a college degree has encouraged mass 
production education and the superficial- 
ity of its content. Mass production is ac- 
ceptable for the building of automobiles 
but not for the developing of human 
minds, nor even for training in specific 
occupations. Better ways than trying to 
put nearly everyone through college can 
be found to train for many occupations. 
Some excellent programs of adult educa- 
tion have demonstrated that education 
can be made available to everyone 
throughout life. Fewer but superior col- 
leges could result which might then offer 
infinitely richer programs. 
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From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


WE ARE delighted to announce a grant of 
$240,000 from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges for the purpose of 
strengthening and expanding professional 
services to community junior colleges and 
to communities across the nation, The 
grant is payable over a period of five years 
beginning with $60,000 in January, 1960. 

The Foundation responded directly to 
the appeal of the Association for funds to 
meet the following needs: more frequent 
meetings of its five Research and Service 
Commissions, the publication of reports as 
part of a diffusion-of-research program, 
making consultants available to individual 
institutions and to local communities plan- 
ning junior colleges, and support of other 
parts of an expanded program. These 
funds will enable the Association to add 
two full-time members to the central staff 
to help carry the increased load of work. 

Moreover, the Foundation anticipates 
receiving proposals from qualified uni- 
versities for grants to make possible train- 
ing programs—pre-service and in-service 
—for administrators of junior and com- 
munity colleges. 

The analysis of junior college needs 
built into the appeal and leading to the 
generous grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion was initiated more than two years 
ago. This process was brought to a focus 
last May when 40 people carrying sig- 


nificant junior college education responsi- 
bilities were asked the question: In what 
ways ought the American Association of 
Junior Colleges expand, improve, or in- 
crease its services to the present and future 
junior colleges of this country? Most of 
these people answered the inquiry with 
two-page letters. The responses could be 
grouped rather easily into several cate- 
gories. 


THE ROLE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


One of the leading needs expressed was 
a current and continuing analysis of the 
role of junior colleges in American educa- 


tion. Who attends these institutions? What 


are the outcomes in regard to terminal 
education, university parallel functions, 
guidance, adult education, general educa- 
tion? It was proposed that an extensive, 
“perhaps revolutionary,’ study was 
needed of the role and the place of the 
junior college, particularly the publicly 
supported institution. There was recog- 
nition of variation in patterns among the 
states; variation in types of two-year insti- 
tutions; variation in patterns of support; 
the question of whether the junior college 
is secondary or higher education. Great 
concern was expressed that leadership in 
the junior college field comprehend the 
total social setting in which the junior col- 
lege must operate. 
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RESEARCH NEED 

Opinion was fairly evenly divided 
among the respondents in regard to the 
desirability or necessity of the Associ- 
ation’s establishing a research department 
in the Washington office. There was 
agreement that results of research must 
reach the colleges and that ways ought to 
be sought to make this possible. A sub- 
stantial number of people suggested that 
the Association should identify research 
problems or needs, take advantage of re- 
search services available through the uni- 
versities and the United States Office of 
Education, serve as a clearing house, and 
disseminate results widely in the kind of 
literature which could be easily read by 


‘administrators and teachers. Great em- 


phasis was put upon the value of the 
Research and Service Commissions of the 
Association in this connection. 


STRENGTHEN WORK OF COMMISSIONS 

Almost unanimous agreement appears 
to exist that the Commissions of the As- 
sociation be given the means for greater 
effectiveness. At the present there are five 
of these: 
The Commission on Administration 
The Commission on Curriculum 
The Commission on Instruction 


The Commission on Legislation 
The Commission on Student Personnel 


Pr rr 


A full description of these Commissions 


appeared in the September, 1959, issue of . 


the Junior College Journal. The effective- 
ness of the Commissions has been limited 
by the little staff service available and the 
fact that only one meeting a year has been 
possible and that has been at the conven- 
tion time when it has been difficult to 
merge serious Commission business with 
the round of convention activities. 


TRAIN PERSONNEL 


Many recommendations were received 
from experienced people in the junior col- 
lege field that training programs be estab- 
lished for administrators, teachers and 
Board members. It was suggested that if 
an order of priority had to be established 
it would be helpful to establish both pre- 
service and in-service training opportuni- 
ties for junior college administrators, As 
expressed in a recent paper by Professor 
Algo Henderson of the University of 
Michigan: 


The concept of the college (junior college) 
has changed radically during the half-century 
of its existence, and with this change has 
come the need of more imaginative and ver- 
satile leadership. What formerly was a job as 
the principal of a preparatory program has 
become a role as educational leader, as com- 
munity leader and as the executive of a 
complex enterprise with many facets of man- 
agement relating to personnel program, plant, 
finance and public relations. It has become 
highly important that this educational lead- 
ership shall be exercised with the social vision 
and the professional understanding needed to 
implement the new concept. 


Backgrounds of junior and community 
college administrators are varied. Data 
have been gathered giving the experiences 
of 41 persons who became junior college 
administrators in 1957: 


15 came from junior college sources 

10 from 4-year institutions and universities 
10 from public schools 

6 from military and church adifiinistration 


The rapid development of new junior 
colleges is creating demand not only for 
the chief administrator but for other ad- 
ministrative personnel as well. The grow- 
ing complexity and size of these institu- 
tions are multiplying the staff require- 
ments. 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 


CONSULTATION SERVICES 


39 


“We need consultants,” wrote one in- 
dividual in response to our inquiry, “not 
just someone who calls himself a con- 
sultant, but real experts.” Others con- 
curred. Colleges, communities, boards of 
education, state agencies are increasingly 
requesting the services of people who 
know what they are talking about and 
who can assist in the establishment of 
junior colleges on sound bases and indi- 
cate ways of effective operation. This ap- 
pears to be an area of significant need, es- 
pecially so if consulting services can be 
available at a nominal cost. 


PUBLICATIONS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Among other needs indicated were pub- 
lications which would convey results of 
research and commission projects as well 
as materials to interpret the work of the 
various kinds of two-year institutions. Any 
person interested in the junior college 
movement in America will recognize the 
significance of this action by the Kellogg 
Foundation. The programs to be sup- 
ported are at critical leverage points— 
there is no doubt about the timeliness of 
the action. Wisely used, these resources 
should yield multiplied benefits. 


BOARD ELECTS NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 


Dr. Henry Littlefield has been elected 
vice-president of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges to fill the vacancy 
in that office caused by the resignation of 
Raymond Wass. Dr. Littlefield is president 
of the Junior College of Connecticut. His 
responsibilities in the junior college field 
have been numerous. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Curriculum Committee, chair- 
man of the committee, a member of the 
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Board of Directors until 1953, and chair- 
man of the committee which cooperated 
with the National League for Nursing in 
development of the associate degree pro- 
gram in nursing. 

For many years Raymond Wass has 
been active in the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. After 
a three-year term as a member of the 
Board of Directors, he was elected to the 
office of vice-president at the 1959 con- 
vention of the Association in Long Beach, 
California. His resignation was presented 
to the Board as a result of his leaving 
Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, where he had served as 
president for 12 years. 

Action of the Board of Directors was | 
taken on August 11 at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was in accordance with 
constitutional provisions: 


Article V, Section 5, “When a vacancy occurs 
in the office of the Vice-President between 
elections by resignation, death, or incapacity 
to serve, the Board of Directors shall elect a 
Vice-President from the region in which the 
vacancy occurs to serve for the unexpired 
term.” 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND COMMISSION 
CHAIRMEN MEET 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and Chair- 
men of the Research and Service Com- 
missions met in Washington, August 
11-13. Marvin C, Knudson, president of 
the Association, presided. Action taken by 
the Board: 


1. Resignation of Raymond Wass accepted 
with regret and a resolution of apprecia- 
tion for his services to the Association 
adopted. 

Henry Littlefield elected vice-president. 
Revised budget approved. 
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4. New institutional members approved: 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Belmont, 
North Carolina—Mother Mary Benignus, 
President 
Vallejo Junior College, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia—Cecil A. McDonald, President 
Emmet Community College, Petoskey, 
Michigan—Alfred D. Shankland, Dean 
(Provisional Membership) 

5. Further steps considered to strengthen the 
work of the Association Commissions. 

6. Approval of a proposal to one of the na- 
tional foundations for a grant to support 
a program of in-service and pre-service 
training of junior and community college 
administrators. 

7. Locations and dates for future conven- 
tions after 1960 approved: 1961—Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 1-3; 1962—Denver, 
Colorado. 

8. Approval of the general program of the 
1960 convention to be held in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


The general theme of the convention 
will be: ““The Junior College: Its Obliga- 
tions in Higher Education.” The program 
will place emphasis on the needs and in- 
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terests of the various types of colleges in 
the Association. The major features of the 
convention will include opportunities for 
each delegate to participate in several 
small group discussions, consultations with 
experts from various fields on individual 
institutional problems, and discussions on 
projects to be undertaken by the newly re- 
organized Commissions on Research and 
Service. The dates of the convention: 
March 2-4, 1960. The place: Sheraton 
Hotel, Louisville. 

Chairmen of the five research and serv- 
ice commissions and chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board constitute the Council on Re- 
search and Service. This year the Council 
chairman is Professor C. C. Colvert of The 
University of Texas. For two days the 
Council considered matters to which dis- 
cussion groups will give attention during 
the 1960 convention. Also, the Council re- 
viewed studies in process or completed in 
the various areas of its interests and 
planned future activities. 
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EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


Kellogg Foundation Grants to Nursing 
Program in Four States. During the next 
five years, W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
funds totaling $1,795,000 will help in the 
development of “Junior and Community 
College Education for Nursing” in New 
York State, Florida, Texas and California. 
The commitments for the two-year basic 
nursing program leading to the associate 
degree have been made to the New York 
State Department of Education and to 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
to the Florida Department of Education 
and to the University of Florida, to the 
University of Texas and to the California 
State Department of Education and the 
School of Nursing of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the Valley 
Community College in Los Angeles. 

For the next several years, at least, the 
Foundation will limit its commitments to 
junior college nursing programs in the 
four states named. These states were se- 
lected not only because they are key states 
in their regions but also because of out- 
standing educational and _ professional 
leadership which should assure coopera- 
tive and coordinated action. In addition, 


all these states have flexible laws which 
permit graduates of junior college nursing 
programs to take state licensing examina- 
tions. 

Major uses of the Foundation funds 
will be for pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation for the junior college nursing facul- 
ties, consultation services to junior col- 
leges which have or contemplate the new 
program, aid toward the establishment 
of a curriculum demonstration center in 
each of the four states, and direct financial 
aid to selected junior colleges for a pre- 
planning year prior to admitting students 
to the nursing program. 

Currently there are 40 associate degree 
nursing programs in 14 states. When the 
plan was first considered in 1952, some 
nurses and educators questioned the prac- 
ticality of adapting junior college tech- 
nical education to the pre-service prepara- 
tion of young people for nursing. The re- 
sults to date, however, reflect a growing 
conviction that the new junior college 
nursing program provides a dynamic and 
economical way of preparing larger num- 
bers of nurses for effective community 
service. 
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The American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the National League for 
Nursing have cooperated for several years 
in the interpretation and endorsement of 
the junior college nursing curriculums as 
these developed out of the Cooperative 
Research Project in Junior and Com- 
munity College Education for Nursing by 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 
Action taken by the Kellogg Foundation 
will be of great benefit to an increasing 
number of communities turning to their 
junior and community colleges to plan 
education for nursing. 


+ 


Teacher Welfare in Non-Public Junior 
Colleges. A study has been completed of 
teacher welfare programs in 124 non- 
public junior colleges by Carl E. Walker. 
The study was a doctoral project at the 
University of Denver. Tenure, retirement, 
insurance, leaves, housing and board 
policies were examined. Criteria were 
formulated to assist college administrators 
in developing personnel policies which 
would attract, develop and retain an ef- 
fective faculty. 

Mr. Walker suggests, in relation to ten- 
ure, that: 


Each college should have a formal written 
policy of tenure. 

Tenure should be part of a broad teacher wel- 
fare program. 

Tenure provisions should be a part of the 
contract. 

Length of probationary period should be no 
more than seven years for a beginning teacher 
and should normally be three years for the 
teacher with three or more years of teaching 
experience. 

During the probationary period the teacher 
should have full rights of academic freedom. 
Adequate notice (90 days) should be given 
a teacher if he is not to be reappointed, and 
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if not given in the time designated, his con- 
tract should be considered renewed. 

The teacher should be entitled to the same 
protection against demotion as against dis- 
missal. 

Reasons for dismissal should be clearly stated 
in the tenure regulations and should be enu- 
merated. Procedures should be in keeping 
with the “Statement of Procedural Standards 
in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings” adopted 
by the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 


Criteria recommended for retirement 
programs: 


A private retirement plan, supplemented by 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance, should be 
operative in non-public junior colleges. It 
should be funded and insured by a reliable 
agency outside the college. 

The proceeds of the private retirement plan 
should be available only as annuities or as 
death benefits. 

The plan should be financed by contributions 
in approximately equal amounts from the 
institution and the teacher. 

The rights of the teacher in all contributions 
on his behalf, together with interest, should 
not be forfeited should he sever his connec- 
tion with the institution, and available to his 
beneficiary as death benefits should he die 
before retirement. 

The normal retirement age should be be- 
tween 67 and 70, with retirement optional 
at 65. 

A system of recall should be on an annual 
appointment basis for teachers who are on 
retired status. 


Mr. Walker found that in general the 
non-public junior colleges seemed to have 
been unaware of the benefits that could 
be realized from a well-developed pro- 
gram of insurance. At a relatively low cost 
to the college, the fear of financial loss be- 
cause of sickness or disability could be 
virtually eliminated, and the teacher could 
be assured that his family would be pro- 
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vided for during a period of readjustment, 
should he die in service. 

Leave programs in these institutions 
warrant attention. Short-term leaves for 
attendance at professional meetings 
seemed to be adequately provided for in 
almost all of the colleges. However, in- 
formal policies in regard to sick leaves and 
leaves for professional improvement 
seemed to be the rule in non-public junior 
colleges. These policies had the deficien- 
cies of all informal policies. They were 
likely to be misunderstood, how and when 
they would be applied was dependent on 
the person administrating them, and a 
change of administration was likely to 
bring about a change in policy, It is there- 
fore recommended that these policies be 
made formal, with flexible features. 

Almost all of the colleges helped teach- 
ers find suitable housing accommodations. 
Less than 10 per cent of the colleges had 
loan funds available for teachers who 
wished to buy or build homes. The wider 
use of loan funds would seem to increase 
the stability of the faculty and is recom- 
mended by Walker. 


Cleveland Commission Reports City’s 
Junior College Need. A report to the com- 
munity has been issued by the Cleveland 
Commission on Higher Education under 
the title, “The Future of Higher Educa- 
tion in Cleveland.” The report attempts 
to assess the ability of the five existing 
institutions in the Cleveland area to meet 
the future needs of the community. The 
Commission recommended more than a 
year ago to the Ohio Commission on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School that a 
two-year, tax-supported terminal insti- 
tute be established. This institute would 
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provide two-year terminal.courses for cer- 
tain types of work now being furnished to 
some extent by one or more of the five 
major colleges. In addition to technical 
training, the institute would offer transfer 
credit courses and non-credit courses in 
general education as the need developed. 
After receiving this recommendation, the 
Ohio Commission made a similar recom- 
mendation to the Governor. The Cleve- 
land Commission believes that the estab- 
lishment of such an institute will insure 
adequate facilities for a period long 
enough to enable the community and the 
colleges to develop whatever additional 
plans are needed. 

Of interest in connection with the 
Cleveland study is the fact that Ohio’s 
Governor Michael DiSalle vetoed a bill 
that would have authorized the establish- 
ment of two-year colleges throughout the 
state. According to press reports, the rea- 
sons for the veto included the fact that 
the bill set no limit on the number of insti- 
tutions that could be started, and that no 
funds were provided although the bill 
committed the state to support construc- 
tion of the colleges. However, further 
planning and studying is expected to be 
undertaken by the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Development with 
the hope that a new program will be pre- 
sented to the Legislature in 1961. One of 
the basic questions remaining to be re- 
solved is the definition of the colleges’ 
major purpose: Should they be primarily 
for students wishing to transfer to other 
colleges after two years or should the col- 
leges concentrate on curriculums for stu- 
dents whose main interests are in two- 
year technical programs leading to imme- 
diate employment in industry and busi- 
ness? 
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Missouri's Need for Junior Colleges. 
Dean Francis English of the University of 
Missouri College of Arts and Sciences 
states in a recent address at Flat River 
Junior College that Missouri is in critical 
need of more junior colleges to help carry 
the load in higher education. “The junior 
colleges must be first rate, they must be 
strong and they must be well planned.” 
He suggests that the state provide an 
agency to carry out a statewide survey to 
determine the areas where the concentra- 
tion of students will occur and if the 
financial resources are available to make 
them strong and adequate. 

Estimates place college enrollment in 
the state at 95,000 or as high as 120,000 
by 1970 as compared to the present 50,- 
000. Dr. English specifically emphasized 
the need for several junior colleges in the 
areas of St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Florida’s Community Junior Colleges. 
The rapidly developing program of public 
junior colleges in Florida has attracted 
nationwide attention. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has published Pro- 
ceedings of an important conference on 
junior college facilities. Reports covering 
the total scope of junior college planning 
were submitted and a comprehensive 
presentation has resulted. It is of particu- 
lar value in suggesting preliminary con- 
siderations for junior college planning. 

Emphasis was given to the importance 
of the choice of a suitable site. 


The selection of the site for a junior college 
is one of the most important decisions made 
by officials of the educational system. The site 
chosen will characterize and “flavor” the in- 
stitution and its student body for as long as 
the site is used for a college campus. The 
architectural motif of the buildings will be 
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influenced by the site; the lay-out of the 
campus will be determined by the topography 
of the site and its relation to streets and en- 
trances and exits; even student policy will be 
influenced by the opportunities for recreation 
on the site and the kind of landscaping suit- 
able to the site. Thus the importance of wise 
selection of the place to establish the campus 
of the junior college cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 


Some of the suggested considerations 
in site selection are: 


1. The size of the parcel of land is first in 
consideration. After much study the State 
Council set a minimum of 40 acres before a 
site would even be surveyed by an official 
team. However, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that this is a minimum figure, 
and there is growing evidence that junior 
colleges with just 40 acres and no chance for 
expansion will be handicapped and limited 
for future growth, perhaps seriously. 

2. Interesting campus lay-out and archi- 
tectural features may be the result of rolling 
and wooded terrain, but a part of these cam- 
puses is lost for building or recreational pur- 
poses. Such campuses are interesting and are 
stimulating in terms of planning, calling for 
imaginative thinking and use of land. Easier 
to plan and more conventional in lay-out are 
campuses located on sites whose topography 
is level. On such sites land utilization is al- 
most 100 per cent and building placement is 
uninhibited. 

3. The relation of the site to the commu- 
nity, to streets and highways, to power lines 
and sewage is an important consideration. 
The junior college campus for most com- 
munities will become one of their show 
places, and this should be kept in mind from 
the beginning. A site reached by streets 
through a semi-abandoned part of the city, or 
through crowded industrial streets, or far 
from good access highways, or surrounded 
by unzoned third-rate commercial property 
is out of the question. 

4. Drainage of the land is a prime factor. 
Sites should be studied carefully in terms of 
drainage after construction, for many tracts 
of land seemingly have no drainage problem 
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but develop many such problems when build- 
ings go up, excavations are made, dirt is 
pushed around, side-walks and streets are 
built. 


Taking the total complex of considera- 
tions, the Florida State Board of Educa- 
tion has formulated “Some Principles of 
Master Planning” which incorporate 
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many of the suggestions in the various 
reports. Each community junior college 
in Florida is required to present for ap- 
proval a campus master plan in order to 
prevent some of the more common mis- 
takes which occur in junior college facility 
planning. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Maximum Reading Improvement in a Minimum of Time 


Mrs. Brad Brumley, Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, Tennessee 


A discussion of the numerous low per- 
centile scores in the reading category of 
freshman tests furnished the initial moti- 
vation for a reading improvement pro- 
gram as a component part of freshman 
composition. When any instructor can 
convince students that attempting college 
level work with a reading speed of 300 
words per minute is equivalent to taking 
employment as a secretary knowing only 
“hunt and peck” typing, these students 
then become candidates for improvement. 
Urging them to obtain reading scores from 
their counselors tended to concentrate 
motivation on the sub-standard group 
where it was most needed. 

After introducing the usual root study, 
the vital importance of phrase reading was 
emphasized. By attaching a tach-adapter 
to an ordinary filmstrip projector, phrases 
were flashed on the screen at regulated 
speeds. Students wrote what they thought 
they saw, and at the close of the exercise 
the instructor diagnosed errors as each 
pupil looked at his own paper. If the first 
word only were correct, the student was 
obviously “word” reading and needed to 
concentrate on shifting his fixation to the 


middle of the phrase; if words like “cogni- 
zant” came out “condition,” a vocabulary 
deficiency was indicated, etc. This pro- 
jected work was never allowed to consume 
more than the first five minutes of the 
period, with another five minutes allowed 
for diagnosing. 

Required outside reading for the course 
included Cut Your Reading Time in Half, 
published by Reading Laboratories, Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., which gives 
timed readings, a discussion of meaningful 
phrases division and a perforated card 
back that enables a student to check the 
“fixations per line” of another student. 
Also made available was a plastic eye 
span training device whereby the indi- 
vidual user sets the shutter spring and 
practices phrase reading of increasingly 
difficult material at increasingly acceler- 
ated speeds. 

Progress reports confirmed by speed 
reading and comprehension testing have 
been encouraging and so has student re- 
sponse. The well filled check-out card of 
the eye-span training, used on an entirely 
voluntary basis, evidences commendable 
efforts at self improvement. 
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The Pioneers, edited by LEon Howarp 
(xix + 476 pp.; Rinehart; $1.25). 
Jonathan Swift: Selected Prose and Po- 

etry, edited by Epwarp ROSENHEIM, 

Jr. (xxiv + 412 pp.; Rinehart; $ .95). 
Victorian Poetry: Clough to Kipling, 

edited by Arthur J. Carr (xl + 394. 

Rinehart; $1.25). 

The Art of Poetry, by HucH KENNER 
(xxii + 357 pp.; Rinehart; $2.50). 
One of the most significant develop- 

ments of recent years in the world of 
books has been the steadily mounting 
publication of paperbacks that lend 
themselves to educational use. Not only 
do they encourage students to acquire 
personal libraries at reasonable cost, but 
more important still, they provide supple- 
mentary texts for high school or college 
courses and may eventually supplant the 
dull, interminable, and ponderous an- 
thologies with their hodge-podge of liter- 
ary or other scraps. 

Particularly meritorious in the publi- 
cation of educational paperbacks is Rine- 
hart and Company, whose attractively 
printed and eminently readable Rine- 
hart Editions number (at last count) the 
sum of 99. Recent titles in this list are Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, Cooper’s 


The Pioneers, Selected Prose and Poetry 
by Swift, and Victorian Poetry: Clough 
to Kipling. Perhaps most valuable of 
these from the teacher’s point of view is 
Gawain, graced as it is by James R. 
Kreutzer’s scholarly introduction, which 
includes such helpful sections as “The 
Romance: Genesis and Development” 
and “Courtly Love.” The Poetical trans- 
lation by James L. Rosenberg is a re- 
markable and mainly successful tour de 
force, for it follows faithfully the com- 
plicated metrical pattern of the original, 
including even the cross-rhyming “bob 
and wheel” at the end of each stanza. 
Some teachers may prefer a prose trans- 
lation, but Mr. Rosenberg makes a good 
case both for the use of verse and for imi- 
tation of the original form instead of 
transposing it (as has been done) into 
other meters. 

Cooper’s The Pioneers, first of the 
Leatherstocking tales in time of writing, 
though not chronologically in the career 
of Natty Bumppo, is definitely a period 
piece, but it is important historically and 
has a place in a course in American litera- 
ture. The book has a brief but helpful 
introduction by Leon Howard. Greater 
significance and certainly literary perma- 
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JUDGING NEW BOOKS 


nence may be found in the Swift an- 
thology, edited by Edward Rosenheim, 
Jr., who has supplanted the too familiar 
Gulliver's Travels with (among others) A 
Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, 
and The Drapier’s Letters. Swift's poetry 
is also represented, along with a substan- 
tial portion of the Journal to Stella and 
a few letters. Mr. Rosenheim’s introduc- 
tion makes interesting distinctions be- 
tween the comic and the satiric in Swift’s 
writings. Any edition of Swift must be 
considered a worthy endeavor, and it is 
hoped that this attractive and readable 
anthology will introduce the gloomy 
Dean to many new readers. 

Arthur J. Carr’s Victorian Poetry: 
Clough to Kipling covers roughly the 
years 1851 to 1914, properly excluding 
the work of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Arnold. The relatively minor poets here 
represented show considerable variety of 
theme and treatment, ranging from the 
aestheticism of the Pre-Raphaelites to the 
realism of Hardy and the solitary experi- 
mentation of Hopkins. With the excep- 
tion of the last, however, Victorian poetry 
differs from modern poetry, as the editor 
points out in his introduction, in making 
far fewer demands on the attention and 
informedness of its readers. Like the 
others in the series, Mr. Carr’s anthology 
should prove of service in various litera- 
ture courses, 

For those who wish training in the 
understanding and appreciation of po- 
etry, Rinehart has also recently brought 
out a critical text entitled, The Art of Po- 
etry, by Hugh Kenner of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. Unorthodox 
in its treatment and arrangement, it be- 
gins with a variety of poems, modern and 
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ancient, which helps to establish a work- 
ing terminology. One section, for exam- 
ple, is called “The Image: What the 
Words Actually Name” and another, 
“Plot: What Happens in the Poem.” Part 
II illustrates critical discriminations by 
presenting and comparing groups of 
poems on similar themes, and Part III 
goes on to illustrate various poetical tra- 
ditions, such as the pastoral and the 
couplet. Effort has been made to select 
poems from different periods which are 
truly worthy of study. Practically all of 
them are followed by a series of pene- 
trating questions addressed to the stu- 
dent. These would prove of value in a 
class if conducted by a capable teacher, 
but for the sake of the neophyte it could 
be wished that Mr. Kenner had given 
more of the answers. This is only a minor 
criticism, however. 

Published by Macmillan, Approaches 
to Prose by Caroline Shrodes and Justine 
Van Gundy of San Francisco State Col- 
lege is an anthology specifically designed 
for the beginner in college composition. 
It covers, in succession, personal and bio- 
graphical writing. The selections, which 
range from Thucydides to E. B. White, 
have the virtue of being fresh and inter- 
esting. One might question the value of 
Plato’s Crito as the sole example of a dia- 
logue or the absence of any example of 
the annotated research paper usually re- 
quired of college freshmen, but the au- 
thors’ main interest is evidently directed 
at informal and creative writing. The 
text, in any case, deserves examination by 
the composition teacher. 

EpMonD M. GacEy 
Bradford Junior College 
Bradford, Massachusetts 
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Stimulating for the college student... 
The New 6th Edition 
COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Wanous 


Here is a new edition of a book that is based on the philosophy that col- 
lege students deserve college-grade typing instructional materials. New 
ideas are always tested in the authors’ classrooms and in other type- 
writing classes before they are included in the textbook. As a result, 
there is a freshness, a newness, a challenge—and yet a reliability—in 
each new edition that is stimulating to the college student and to the 
teacher as well. The sixth edition is an example of an excellent book 
being made many ways better for superior classroom results. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27—New Rochelle, N.Y.—Chicago 5—San Francisco 3—Dallas 2 


Subscribe Now to 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase of education. 


— It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college movement. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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ENGLISH 
TEXTS from 
PRENTICE-HALL 


MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOK, 2nd Ed. 


by ~— M, GORRELL and CHARLTON LAIRD, both of the University of 
Nevada 


This is a handbook and rhetoric for those who like a broad and positive approach to 
composition. Based as much as possible on modern linguistic theories and principles, 
the treatment of grammar emphasizes word order and function words rather than 
inflectional changes. Discussions of usage attempt to describe the effects of various 
kinds of usages instead of prescribing hard and fast rules of language conduct. 

Published 1956 621 pages Text price $4.50 


PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS, 2nd Ed. 


by GLENN H. LEGGETT, University of Washington, Cc. DAVID MEAD, Michigan State 
University, and WILLIAM CHARVAT, The Ohio State University 


Designed both as a guide and reference work—a summary of grammatical and 
elementary thetoric this handbook provides a knowledge of the essentials of clear 
writing. Beginning with a survey of the growth of English to its present character and 
the nature of problems inherent in its background, the book lays the foundation for 
a thorough understanding of the rules or conventions that govern acceptable and 
effective expression. 

Published 1954 544 pages Text price $4.25 


THOUGHT IN PROSE 


by RICHARD S$. BEAL, Boston University and 
JACOB KORG, University of Washington 


This book presents a wide variety of consistently excellent literary 
selections which provoke thought and critical examination. Care- 
fully chosen and incisively edited, these selections range from 2,000 
to 4,000 words in length. The authors have grouped the selections 
in such a way as to suggest comparison and contrast in both theme 
and form. Subject coverage is wide and varied and the high quality 
of the selections serves to stimulate the development of mature 
writing skill. 

Published 1958 611 pages Text price $5.00 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


fos PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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